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Building the Peace 


ARCHIBALD MacLEIsH 





HERE ARE certain problems requiring consideration in this 

democracy which can best be considered in, and with the aid 

of, libraries. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals for a general 
security organization are of this character. Books and magazine 
articles and newspaper columns and radio broadcasts can all play 
an essential and valuable part. But, in the last analysis, a citizen 
who wishes to make up his mind upon all the manifold aspects of 
the problem of the peace will wish to go to the one institution 
which will bring all these materials, and many more, together for 
his study. He will wish, moreover, to study these materials in a 
place where he can consult the older records to which they relate 
and in the light of which they must be read. Only a good library 
—such libraries as we have in an astonishing number of American 
towns and cities—can do all this. 


Moreover, a good library—an American library—is something 
more than a collection of material of this kind backed by reference 
works and volumes of history. A good American library is books 
and magazines and documents served by men and women trained 
not only in the finding of material but in its selection for a given 
use. The man or woman who, with a limited period of time to 
work in, feels the urgent necessity of coming to conclusions with 
the greatest problem of our time, can do no better than to ask the 
aid of the librarians. 


Librarians, for that reason, can give no greater service to their 
fellow-citizens and to their country than to prepare themselves to 
know and understand and make effectively available the materials 
which bear upon their country’s effort to establish a just and 
lasting peace. 
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Secretary of State and State Librarian 
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LET’S GO BACK TO SCHOOL 


By Jessi P. JENKS and C. C. ByErty* 


To meet vocational needs, avocational or 
hobby interests, job or promotional re- 
quirements, entrance requirements to edu- 
cational institutions; for sheer recreation, 
personal satisfaction and knowledge, adults 
are more and more “going back to school.” 

Small towns and large cities have their 
adult schools and classes all across our 
country. Citizenship, psychology, creative 
writing, world affairs, clothesmaking, wood- 
working, applied arts, with a few specialties 
built around local interests, have been 
studied with good results and lasting satis- 
factions under the direction of dynamic 
leaders and instructors, who believe in the 
power of books, who have a love of human 
beings, and who have a professional belief 
in the worth of effort. 

Also, there have been hundreds, yes, 
thousands of individuals without access to 
a classroom, study or discussion group, who 
have pursued their hobbies, met their job 
requirements, studied new subjects, mas- 
tered the content of various “peace plans,” 
—they, too, have gone back to school in 
their own homes. 

Unfortunately, very few, if any, counties 
throughout the state have developed ade- 
quate educational facilities and opportuni- 
ties for adults. Fortunately there is a 
growing awareness of this need and edu- 
cators generally will give all assistance pos- 
sible to those adults, who present educa- 
tional problems. 

The veteran, under the GI Bill of Rights, 
and under Public Law 16, which provides 
Vocational Rehabilitation, has an oppor- 
tunity to continue his education where it 
was interrupted by the call to serve his 
country in the war, which has only recently 

* Adapted from Digest of Educational Informa- 
tion, issued by Adult Education Dept., Chicago 
Public Library, 1945, by Jessie P. Jenks, in 
charge of Adult Education Dept., Illinois State 


Library, and C. C. Byerly, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois. 


been half won by the collapse of Germany. 
If he is confused about the procedure to 
follow, he should call on his local school 
administrator for céunsel and guidance. If 
his plans are vague or incomplete, the 
veteran or any adult will be guided with 
valuable suggestions and recommendations. 
Librarians are well prepared to help solve 
and answer problems and questions. The 
veteran will receive a cordial welcome at 
his local library and will be able to receive 
guidance, and to borrow books and other 
library materials in the fields of knowledge 
in which he may be especially interested. 
Many adults are not interested in credits. 
To others, credits are very important and 
information on obtaining them is pertinent. 
For these, the first step is to secure from 
the school or schools, formerly attended, a 
transcript of credits earned, for evaluation. 
The second step is to contact the regis- 
trar or the administrative head of the 
school in which you plan to establish 
credits, to have your previous credits 
evaluated to determine deficiencies and to 
plan courses, which will eliminate deficien- 
cies and meet requirements. 
A. Deficiencies in Elementary Educa- 
tion may be made up 
1. by taking courses in any recog- 
nized public or private school 
offering elementary courses to 
adults. 
2. by taking correspondence courses. 
See list in “Guide to Correspond- 
ence Study,” published by the 
National University Extension 
Association. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to this Asso- 
ciation at Bloomington, Indiana. 
A reference copy is available at 
Illinois State Library. 
3. by qualifying for an eighth grade 
certificate of promotion, by pass- 
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ing an @xamination given by the 
County Superintendent of 
Schools, or the local or home 
school, as provided by law. 


B. Deficiencies in High School credits 
may be made up 


1, 


by taking courses in any recog- 
nized public or private high 
school. Evening classes _ for 
adults are becoming more com- 
mon and many high schools will 
accept adults in day classes by 
special arrangement. Informa- 
tion on Recognized High Schools 
may be secured from your local 
high school principal, or the 
office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
by taking proficiency examina- 
tions through your local high 
school. 
by taking entrance examinations 
given by the college or university 
you expect to enter. 
by taking the entrance examina- 
tions given by the University of 
Illinois, which is given in Chi- 
cago in March, June, August and 
December. Write to the Regis- 
trar, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois for information. 
Note: In case a candidate tak- 
ing these examinations 
expects to present his ex- 
amination credits to some 
other school or board, he 
should first secure advice 
from that institution or 
board as to the accept- 
ance of these examina- 
tion credits. 
by taking the examinations given 
by the College Entrance Board, 
given in Chicago in April, June, 
September and December. Write 
to the Board, 431 W. 117 Street, 
New York 27, N. Y. (Bulletins 
of the College Entrance Board 
are available at Illinois State 
Library.) 
by taking correspondence courses. 
See list mentioned in A2 above. 
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Note: Some local Boards of 
Education do not give 
credit for courses given 
by correspondence. 
Note: The Home-Study De- 
partment of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago offers 
courses on the high 
school level for those ap- 
plicants for admission to 
the University who need 
to make up entrance de- 
ficiencies. 
Persons, who are not high 
school graduates, may en- 
roll in certain of the cor- 
respondence courses, 
offered by the University 
of Illinois and _ earn 
credit which can be ap- 
plied 
some 


Note: 


toward meeting 
requirements for 
entrance to the Univer- 
sity. All of the listed 
courses in languages and 
some of those in litera- 
ture, history and mathe- 
matics may be used in 
this way. 
by taking qualifying examina- 
tions given by the Illinois State 
Department of Registration and 
Education. However, these are 
given only to persons, who are 
registered to take one of the 
regular examinations conducted 
by the Department: namely, for 
architects, barbers, beauty oper- 
ators, chiropodists, chiropractors, 
dentists, detectives, funeral direc- 
tors and embalmers, horseshoers, 
land surveyors, nurses, optome- 
trists, osteopaths, physicians and 
surgeons, pharmacists, plumbers, 
public accountants, real estate 
brokers and salesmen, structural 
engineers and veterinarians. 


C. College credits may be obtained 


1. 


by taking courses in public day 
or evening colleges. 

by taking courses in private col- 
leges or universities accredited 
by the North Central Association 
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of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. See B2 above. 


3. by taking correspondence courses. 
See list mentioned in A3 above. 


4. by taking college subject exam- 
inations conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the Illinois 
Board of Law Examiners. 

Note: “It should be borne in 
mind that the examina- 
tions . . are for can- 
didates for admission to 
the State Bar Examina- 
tion. A candidate who 
desires to write either 
the high school or college 
subject examinations for 
any other reason should 
first communicate with 
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the proper authorities 
whether the examinations 
are acceptable for this 
purpose. A candidate in- 
tending to use the exam- 
inations for college en- 
trance toward a degree 
should consult the insti- 
tution in advance of tak- 
ing any of the examina- 
tions.” From “Circular 
of Information Concern- 
ing Proof of Preliminary 
Education for Admission 
to the Bar Examination.” 
Copies of this circular 
may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 





A QUARTER-CENTURY OF A.L.A. 


THE American Library Association this 
year marks its twenty-fifth anniversary 
under the secretaryship of Carl H. Milam, 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
“Enlarged Program.” For the library pro- 
fession, and for the A. L. A., these have 
been twenty-five creative years, which have 
brought out the best that many librarians 
have had to give, and which have broad- 
ened the scope of library service far beyond 
its conception in 1920. 

The importance of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram lies in its adoption by the A. L. A. at 
a time when optimism about the future 
ran high; and when energy and vision 
were available for its gradual accomplish- 
ment over the next quarter century. The 
leaders of the ’20s put their best thought 
into this plan for an expanded, more vital 
A. L. A. All over the nation there was an 
appetite for progress. 

Librarians were elated over their excel- 
lent record of service in World War I 
which had been made possible by adequate 
funds and a united professional front. They 
were reluctant to let the impetus die, be- 
fore it contributed to a peacetime program 
of equal proportions. 


But the pre-war A. L. A. was incapable 
of what its leaders now expected of it. 
Hence the Enlarged Program, which took 
the future grimly in hand, mapped it out, 
called for funds totalling $2,000,000, and 
recommended the reorganization and ex- 
pansion of headquarters. 

The areas of library service destined for 
future importance as visualized in 1920 are 
interesting. They were library extension, 
including children’s and school libraries; 
work with the foreign-born; adult educa- 
tion; books for the blind; institutional and 
special libraries; a program of international 
good will; general publicity; professional 
publishing; personnel standards and wel- 
fare; and follow-up on A. L. A.’s war serv- 
ice to the merchant marine, war industries 
and hospitalized veterans. 

Looking at A. L. A. as it was then, it is 
possible to see how over-ambitious the Pro- 
gram sounded. There was almost no ma- 
chinery to coordinate efforts or to assemble 
information in most of these fields. “Li- 
brary extension” and “adult education” 
were such new ideas that there were not 
even volunteer committees working in their 
behalf. 
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The officers of A. L. A. and the authors 
of the Program did not suppose that all its 
objectives could be accomplished within a 
few months, or even within a few years. 
They thought it would take at least three 
years to raise the necessary money and to 
build up an organization equipped to 
handle the new and enlarged duties of the 
A. L. A. 

Although librarians did not contribute 
the $2,000,000 which could have put the 
Program into operation immediately, the 
Association has managed to carry out most 
of its objectives piece-meal. In some cases, 
the Association has far outstripped the 
Program. In others the objectives have 
changed. Some of the goals have not yet 
been reached, and some new goals have 
been added. 

But in the main, the Enlarged Program 
has been carried out. The best proof of 
this is the fact that it is no longer regarded 
as “enlarged.”” Where some of the A. L. A.’s 
4,500 members in 1920 considered it a fan- 
ciful pipe-dream, most of A. L. A.’s 15,000 
members today take its definition of 
A. L. A.’s job for granted. 


EXPANSION PERIOD 


The early twenties saw the greatest ex- 
pansion. Several aspects of the Program 
appealed to the Carnegie Corporation suffi- 
ciently to enlist their financial help. With 
Carnegie funds, librarians were appointed 
to survey existing practices in adult educa- 
tion, library extension, education for libra- 
rianship, and then to make recommenda- 
tions for the future. As always in A. L. A. 
planning, recommendations and programs 


were not the work of any one mind alone. 


Many libraries and librarians contributed 
experience and ideas. Reports were one or 
two years in the writing, and when they 
were finished they embodied current prac- 
tices, expectations and plans. On these 
foundations were built programs of develop- 
ment, and specialized services from head- 
quarters in these fields. 

But the profession itself, and not the 
A. L. A., produced the patterns of service 
and the new techniques. A. L. A.’s con- 
tribution has lain in taking the best in li- 
brary practice, wherever it developed, and 
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in making it applicable for the rest of the 
country. It has given the prestige of offi- 
cial, national support to local claims and 
standards, in all fields of library service. 
The most quoted dictum of A. L. A., in 
library reports, newspapers and books, is 
the old national standard of $1 per capita 
for adequate public libraries. 

Reporting on education for librarianship 
in 1923, the Temporary Library Training 
Board -said, “The profession is compara- 
tively new, salaries have been low, and 
funds for all purposes have been inade- 
quate. Progress has been remarkable con- 
sidering all these circumstances.” There 
were at that time eighteen library schools, 
inadequately financed, graduating far too 
few librarians, and without uniform stand- 
ards of entrance and graduation. There 
were no generally accepted definite qualifi- 
cations for librarianship and there was no 
organization with an authority to promote 
and evaluate the various types of training 
available. As a result of these findings, 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
was created, standards have been set, and 
uniformity achieved. 


Expansion of A. L. A. publishing was 
another chapter of the Enlarged Program 
made possible by Carnegie grants. In 
1920, 79% of A. L. A.’s publishing con- 
sisted of small leaflets and pamphlets, and 
the total number of titles in print was 75. 
Perhaps the first two important results of 
the expanded publishing program were the 
four volume survey of library methods and 
practice, and the series of texts entitled 
Curriculum Studies, the first authoritative 
texts on library work. People who went to 
library school as late as 1930 remember 
using mimeographed copies of some of 
these, because printed texts were not avail- 
able. Through A. L. A. publications and 
the Bulletin, the profession has had access 
to the results of research of permanent im- 
portance, much of it the result of A. L. A. 
fellowships. 

It is in awareness of the current interests 
of Foundations and the ability to relate 
them to those of libraries that the Associa- 
tion has most conspicuously outstripped the 
Enlarged Program. The five years of 
Southern regional field work completed in 
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1935 are a good example of the results. 
Foundation interest in the South was 
reaching a peak just at the time that a plan 
for library development in the South was 
ready for presentation. Building on a 
decade of intelligent planning by Southern 
librarians, the field work project resulted in 
evaluation of resources, strengthening of 
statewide organization and legislation, 
planning for new library service, and most 
important of all, a state leadership which 
continued after the project was concluded. 

If these few examples prove anything, 
they show that the Enlarged Program had 
a lasting influence in directing the Asso- 
ciation. The A. L. A. Bulletin may not 
always be a lively publication, but for any- 
one who wants to see how the principle 
divisions of the Program have been de- 
veloped, it can now fulfill its historical 
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function. In it will be found the complete 
record of the past twenty-five years—ad- 
vances in personnel welfare, an interna- 
tional program, which was strongly recom- 
mended in 1920; publication of the Reading 
with a Purpose series, which attracted na- 
tional attention to the adult education pos- 
sibilities of libraries. As urged by the 
authors of the plan, some recommended 
fields of activity have been taken over by 
other agencies, able and willing to assume 
responsibility. Some fields, such as library 
publicity and hospital library service, have 
had the advantage of staff and 
funds for adequate development. 


never 


So there are still some jobs left over for 
the future. But an Enlarged Program, if 
planned today, could start a long way 


ahead of its predecessor in 1920. 





SOME CLASSICS AND 


RECOMMENDED 


POPULAR TITLES IN 
NEW EDITIONS 


Compiled by IRENE GELTCH and IRENE B. MELoy* 


Aesopus 
Aesop’s fables; illus. by Emery Kelen; 
ed. and rewritten by Elizabeth Stones. 
Hyperion Press, 1944. $2.50. 


Andersen, Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tales. Tales by Hans 
Christian Andersen; tr. from the Dan- 
ish by Jean Hersholt and illus. in calor 
by Fritz Kredel. Heritage Press, 1942. 
$3. 


Andersen, Hans Christian 
The snow queen; illus. by George and 
Doris Hauman. Macmillan, 1942. $2. 


Andersen, Hans Christian 
Thumbelina; tr. by Paul Leyssac, 
illus. by Oscar Fabrés. Putnam, 1943. 
$1.75. 


Bible. New Testament 
Jesus story, a little New Testament; 
Bible text selected from King James 
version, with illus. by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Macmillan, 1942. $1.50. 


* Members of the staff of the Thomas Hughes 
Room, Chicago Public Library. 


Bible. 


Small verses from the Bible 
chosen by Jessie Orton Jones, illus. by 
Elizabeth Orton Jones. Viking Press, 
1943. $2. 


Selections 


rain; 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge 


Lorna Doone; with illus. from photo- 
graphs of the Doone country, together 
with an_ introductory biographical 
sketch of the author by Basil Daven- 
port. Dodd, 1943. (Great Illustrated 
Classics) $2.50. 


Blakeslee, Victory Franklin 
Fighting ships of the U. S. A. New 
and rev. ed. illus. by Charles Rosner; 
with an introduction by Admiral Wil- 
liam V. Pratt. Artists and Writers 
Guild, 1943. Random House, distribu- 
tors. $1. 


Bronte, Charlotte 
Jane Eyre; with illus. made up of 
drawings by contemporary artists and 
photographs from the Jane Eyre coun- 
try, together with an _ introductory 
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biographical sketch of the author and 
anecdotal captions by Basil Davenport. 
Dodd, 1941. (Great Illustrated Clas- 
sics) $2.50. 


Bulfinch, Thomas 


Book of myths; with illus. by Helén 
Sewell. Macmillan, 1942. $2. 


Bulfinch, Thomas 


Stories of the gods and heroes, by 
Sally Benson, illus. by Steele Savage. 


Dial Press, 1940. $2.50. 
Dickens, Charles 
A Christmas carol; illus. by Philip 


Reed. Holiday, 1941. $2. 


Dickens, Charles 


David Copperfield; with reproductions 
of the original illus. by Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Gilbert and Darley and with an 
introduction by May Lamberton 
Becker. Dodd, 1943. (Great Illus- 
trated Classics) $2.50. 


Dickens, Charles 


Great expectations, illus. from etchings 
by Frederic W. Pailthorpe with an in- 
troduction by May Lamberton Becker. 
Dodd, 1942. (Great Illustrated Clas- 
sics) $2.50. 


Dickens, Charles 


Old curiosity shop; with reproductions 
of the original illus. by Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Gilbert and Darley and with an 
introductory sketch by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Dodd, 1943. (Great II- 
lustrated Classics) $2.50. 


Dickens, Charles 


Oliver Twist; with illus. from drawings 
by George Cruikshank, together with 
an introduction by May Lamberton 
Becker. Dodd, 1941. (Great Illus- 
trated Classics) $2.50. 


Dickens, Charles 


The posthumous papers of the Pick- 
wick club; with illus. in color by C. E. 
Brock, Dodd, 1944. (Great Illus- 
trated Classics) $2.50. 
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Dickens, Charles 


Tale of two cities; with illus. from 
drawings by Phiz and Fred. Barnard, 
together with an introductory sketch by 
May Lamberton Becker. Dodd, 1942. 
(Great Illustrated Classics) $2.50. 


Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge 


Alice’s adventures in Wonderland; 
illus. by John Tenniel. Heritage Press, 
1941. $1.95. 


Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge 


Alice’s adventures in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll (pseud); with forty-two 
illus. by John Tenniel. Doubleday, 
1942. $1.50. 


Ershov, Petr Pavlovich 


Little magic horse, a Russian tale; tr. 
by Tatiana Balkoff Drowne; illus. by 
Vera Bock. Macmillan, 1942. $2.50. 


Eulenspiegel 


The merry adventures of Till Eulen- 
spiegel; tr. and ed. by Thomas Yose- 
loff and Lillien Stuckey; illus. by Wil- 
liam Brady. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 
1944. $2. 


Fenner, Phyllis Reid 


Princesses and peasant boys; tales of 
enchantment; selected by Phyllis R. 
Fenner; illus. by Henry C.° Pitz. 
Knopf, 1944. $2. 


Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl and Grimm, 
Wilhelm Karl 


Fairy tales; tr. by M. Hunt and ed. 


and rev. by James Stern. Pantheon 
Books, 1944. $7.50. 


Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl and Grimm, 
Wilhelm Karl 
Hansel and Gretel, a story of the 
forest; music by Engelbert Humper- 
dinck and illus. by Warren Chappell. 
Knopf, 1944. $2. 


Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl and Grimm, 
Wilhelm Karl 
Three gay tales from Grimm, freely 


trans. and illus. by Wanda Gag. 
Coward, 1943. $1.50. 
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Hogner, Dorothy 
Bible story; illus. by Nils Hogner. 
Oxford University Press, 1943. $2.50. 
Katz, Mitchell D. and others 


Our fighting ships. 
Harper, 1943. 


New and enl. ed. 
$2.25. 


Kipling, Rudyard 
Just so stories series; pictured by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. Garden City 
Pub. Co., 1942. 50c each. 

The elephant’s child. 

How the camel got his hump. 
How the leopard got his spots. 
How the rhinocerous got his skin. 


Lamb, Charles and Lamb, Mary 
Tales from Shakespeare; illus. by 
Elinore Blaisdell. Crowell, 1942. $2. 
Lang, Andrew 
Prince Prigio; illus. by Robert Law- 
son. Little, 1942. $1.75. 
Law, Bernard A. 


Fighting planes of the world. New and 
rev. ed.; illus. by Barry Bart. Random 
House, 1942. $1. 


A little pretty pocket-book 
Bowker, 1944. $1. 


McCormick, Dell J. 


Paul Bunyan swings his axe. 
1944. $2. 


Caxton, 


Masefield, John 
Jim Davis, Frontispiece by Stephen 
Reid. David McKay, 1942. (New- 
berry Classics) 60c. 


Moore, Clement Clarke 


The night before Christmas; illus. by 
Everett Shinn. Winston, 1942. $1.25. 


Mother Goose 
Berta and Elmer Hader’s Picture Book 
of Mother Goose. Coward-McCann, 
1944. $3. 


Mother Goose 
Jack Horner and Song of Sixpence; 
drawings and forword by Emily Barto. 
Longmans, 1943. 85c. 
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Mother Goose 


Mother Goose; a comprehensive collec- 
tion of the rhymes, made by William 
Rose Benet, arranged and illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin, for the Heritage Press, 
1943. $1.49. 


Mother Goose 


Mother Goose; seventy-seven verses, 
with pictures by Tasha Tudor. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944. $2. 


Mother Goose 
The tall book of Mother Goose; pic- 
tured by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper, 
1943. $1. 


Munchausen 
The adventures of Baron Munchausen; 
illus. by Gustave Doré. Pantheon 
Books, 1944. $3.75. 


O’Hara, Mary 
My friend Flicka; illus. by Eleanor 
Iselin Mason. Lippincott, 1944. $3. 


Reade, Charles 
Cloister and the hearth; with illus. by 
Charles Keene and from old prints. 
Dodd, 1944. (Great Illustrated Clas- 
sics) $2.50. 


Scott, Sir Walter 
Ivanhoe; with illus. made up of draw- 
ings by contemporary artists together 
with an introduction and anecdotal 
captions by Basil Davenport. Dodd, 
1941. (Great [Illustrated Classics) 
$2.50. 


Scott, Sir Walter 
Quentin Durward; with illus. in color 
by Percy Tarrant. Dodd, 1944. (Great 
Illustrated Classics) $2.50. 


Scott, Sir Walter 
The Talisman; with illus. from draw- 
ings by Rowland Wheelwright together 
with an introductory sketch of the 
author by Basil Davenport. Dodd, 
1943. (Great [Illustrated Classics) 
$2.50. 


Sechrist, Elizabeth (Hough), comp. 
Thirteen ghostly yarns. Rev. ed. 
Macrae-Smith, 1942. $2. 
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Shakespeare, William 


The Players’ Shakespeare. 
Press, 1941. $1.50 each. 
As you like it. 
A midsummer-night’s dream. 
The taming of the shrew. 


Viking 


Smith, Elva Sophronia and Hazeltine, Alice 
Isabel, comp. 
The Christmas book of legends and 
stories; illus. by Roger 
Lothrop, 1944. $2.50. 


Duvoisin. 


Snedden, Genevra (Sisson) 
Docas, Indian of Santa Clara; illus. by 
Jane Bateman. Heath, 1942. 96c. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Child’s garden of verses; illus. by Toni 
Frissell. U. S. Camera, 1944. $2. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Child’s garden of verses; introduction 
by William Rose Benét, illus. by Roger 
Duvoisin. Heritage Press, 1944. $3. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Child’s garden of verses; illus. by 
Pelagie Doane. Garden City Pub. Co., 
1942. $1. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Kidnapped; frontispiece by W. R. S. 
Stott. David McKay, 1942. (New- 
bery Classics) 60c. 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Treasure island; frontispiece by John 
Cameron. David McKay, 1942. (New- 
bery Classics) 60c. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Treasure Island; illus. by Edward A. 
Wilson, Heritage Press, 1944. $1.95. 


Tall book of nursery tales; pictures by 
Feodore Rojankovsky. Harper, 1944. 
$1. 


Tenggren, Gustaf 


New illustrated book of favorite hymns. 
Garden City Pub. Co., 1944. $1. 


Thackeray, William Makepeace 
Vanity Fair, with reproductions of the 
original illus. by Thackeray and with 
an introductory biographical sketch of 
the author by Basil Davenport. Dodd, 
1943. (Great [Illustrated Classics) 
$2.50. 


Thompson, Blanche Jennings 
The oldest story; the story of the Bible 
for young people, illus. by Kate 
Seredy. Bruce Pub. Co., 1943. $2.50. 
Werner, Jane 


Child’s book of Bible stories; illus. by 


Masha. Random House, 1944. $1.50. 
Yates, Raymond Frances 
Boys’ book of model boats. Rev. ed. 


Appleton-Century, 1943. $2. 


Word has just been received that another 
library in Illinois has voted to participate 
in the Municipal Retirement Fund plan— 


Oak Park. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


RoBert A. LUKE, Editor* 








I.L.A. ADULT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


On March 16, Alice M. Farquhar an- 
nounced the members of the Adult 
Education Committee of the Illinois Library 
Association as follows: Jessie P. Jenks, 
Adult Education Department, Illinois State 
Library; Alice Williams, Librarian, Moline 
Public Library; David E. Lindstrom, Pro- 
fessor of Rural Sociology, University of 
Illinois; Robert A. Luke, Director of Adult 
Education, Lincoln Library (Springfield); 
and Blanche Gray, Librarian, Mattoon Pub- 
lic Library. 

Miss Farquhar, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, is a former Chairman of the Adult 
Education Board of the American Library 
Association. She is the reader’s adviser of 
the Chicago Public Library and one of the 
first reader’s advisers in an American public 
library, having organized the Reader’s Bu- 
reau in the Chicago library in 1923. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 
UNDERLYING THE USE OF 
MOTION PICTURES FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 


In the publication Library Film Forums 
(issues by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11, 
41 pp., 50c) a concise summary is given 
of the principles underlying the use of mo- 
tion pictures for adult education. The 
summary is taken from the unpublished 
manuscript of a study by Mrs. Etta 
Schneider Ress of six film forums held at 
the Walt Whitman Branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library in 1943. The summary of 
principles is reprinted as follows: 


* Director of Adult Education, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Ill. 


The utilization of motion pictures is 
the weakest link in their application to the 
curriculum of most elementary and second- 
ary schools, as well as adult classes. The 
technique of using films for education re- 
quires training and experience, but is all 
too often regarded casually. Much of the 
potential value of the film medium is lost 
unless care and planning go into its use. 
A few of the basic principles to be borne 
in mind when organizing a film program 
are here briefly stated. 

1. Select films according to stated cri- 

teria, such as: 

(a) The film should be well organ- 
ized and should contain informa- 
tion not as well imparted by any 
other medium. 

The film should be of high tech- 
nical quality and should have no 
distracting elements. 

(c) The content of the film should 
be significant and accurate. 

The film should be suited to the 
particular audience with respect 
to: language, maturity of treat- 
ment, and length. 


(b) 


(d) 


2. Determine in advance the purpose for 
which the film is to be used. Among 
the purposes are: 

(a) To motivate interest in a subject 
for further study or discussion. 
(b) To bring in concrete form fac- 
tual data to implement a subject 
already under consideration. 

(c) To provide a common back- 

ground of experience for the 

group. 

To create an emotional back- 

ground or mood. 


(d) 
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(e) To recapitulate what has already 
been considered, or to review a 
sequence of events. 

Make arrangements for the projection 

of the films. 

(a) Strive for a smooth performance, 

with a minimum of distraction 

and a maximum of showmanship. 

Have the projector and projec- 

tionist on hand well in advance 

of the meeting to check on the 
condition of the projector. 

(c) Check on the condition of dark- 
ening, ventilation, acoustics, seat- 
ing and the like. 

Write out the technique to be used 

for each meeting to clarify the pur- 

pose and time allotments for each 
phase. 

(a) Each purpose requires a special 
technique. For example, a film 
that is used to create an emo- 
tional background would need 
little critical analysis; some films 
would need a fairly detailed in- 
troduction by the chairman be- 
fore the showing; a film used to 
provide a common background 
of experience might require am- 
ple time after the showing for 
the sharing of personal experi- 
ence, and so on. 


(b) 


(b) Organize a time schedule. A 
suggested program for a single 
meeting would be: 
15 minutes for opening re- 
marks and introduction. 
30 minutes for the showing of 
films. 

20-30 minutes for follow-up 
discussion. 

10 minutes for conclusion and 
planning ahead. 

1 hour, 30 minutes approxi- 
mate total. 

(c) Plan some kind of follow-up and 


summation. The follow-up might 
consist of a question-and-answer 
period, a critique of the film, an 
informal discussion based on per- 
sonal experience and opinion, or 
a more formal type of group 
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discussion under the direction of 
a skilled leader, depending on 
the purpose. 

To conclude the meeting, 
there might be an evaluation of 
what had been said and seen, or 
the chairman might indicate 
sources of information related to 
the subject. 

There should also be time for 
group planning of future meet- 
ings, and for the announcement of 
subsequent meetings. Where pos- 
sible the interests and needs of 
the audience should be sought 
before plans are made. Toward 
this end, a committee of persons 
representing the community 
might be organized to meet with 
the library staff. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
CENTER 


The Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chicago have provided funds for the 
establishment in the Department of Educa- 
tion of a Center for the Study of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Materials. This Center 
is planned as one unit of a larger Center 
which will provide opportunity for the study 
and developments of all kinds of in- 
structional materials—textbooks, apparatus, 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, pamphlets, 
charts, maps, tests and models. 

As at present contemplated, the functions 
of the University of Chicago Center for the 
Study of Audio-Visual Instructional Mate- 
rials will primarily be: 

1. To provide facilities and guidance for 
persons interested in undertaking re- 
search investigations of audio-visual 
media. 

2. To enable teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators to make critical study 
of audio-visual instructional materials 
in order to reach valid judgments re- 
garding the school use of such mate- 
terials. 

3. To provide school systems and indi- 
viduals with consultative service re- 
garding audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials. 








4. To demonstrate, in collaboration with 
the Department of Education and the 
University of Chicago Laboratory 
School, the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials in teacher training and in ele- 
mentary and secondary school situa- 
tions. 

In order to serve these functions the 
Center will house a selected library of 
sound and silent motion pictures, as well as 
other kinds of audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials. Arrangements have already been 
made for a basic library of six hundred 
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motion picture prints. As part of the 
Center there will be a film viewing theater 
equipped for research purposes. Modern 
projecting, recording and sound equipment 
will be available for study. 

For further information about the oppor- 
tunities provided by this Center write: 


STEPHEN M. Corey, 
Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, 37, Illinois. 


YOUR LIBRARY AND NEWSPAPER MICROFILMING 
By Paut M. ANGLE* 


SUPPOSE you have a serious fire in your 
library. Suppose, too, that you are ade- 
quately covered by insurance, and that you 
have no difficulty making a satisfactory 
financial settlement. As soon as the dam- 
age to the building is repaired you start 
to replace the books that have been de- 
stroyed. Right now that is a hard job, but 
in normal times it is a job that can be 
done reasonably well in a reasonable length 
of time. 


Suppose, however, that your library con- 
tained a file of your local newspaper—per- 
haps the only file—and that this was de- 
stroyed or badly damaged. (This hap- 
pened recently at Streator.) Doubtless you 
and the insurance adjusters can agree upon 
the value of the file. But can you replace 
it? You cannot. You have lost, beyond 
recall, your most complete and most im- 
portant source of local history. 

If, however, your had microfilmed your 
local paper, your loss would have been 
easily replaceable. You would have ar- 
ranged to store the negative in a safe place, 
under ideal conditions of temperature and 
humidity control, and would have had only 
the positive copy in your building. Since 
any number of positive copies can be made 
from the negative, complete replacement 
would offer no difficulty except cost, and 
that, of course, would be borne by the in- 
surance company. 


* State Historian, 


Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, Springfield. : 


But isn’t microfilming expensive? It is. 
The unit cost is low, but the filming of a 
long file runs into money. The scale of 
prices of the Recordak Corporation for 
bound volumes microfilmed at Rochester, 
New York, is 13 cents a foot for the 
negative plus 6 cents a foot for the posi- 
tive. (You should have both.) The rates 
of the Department of Photographic Repro- 
duction, University of Chicago Libraries, 
run about the same. Since approximately 
seven newspaper pages take up a foot of 
film, the unit cost is slightly more than 
2% cents a page. Assume that you plan to 
microfilm a forty-year run of a paper which 
averages twelve pages a day seven days a 


week. In such a file there are 175,200 
pages. At 2% cents a page, the cost will 
be $4,380.00. 


In addition, you will have to buy a read- 
ing machine. Some types can be had (in 
normal times) for modest sums, but the all- 
purpose types—suitable for reading all 
kinds of microfilm—cost several hundred 
dollars. 

At first glance, the expenditure of a sum 
of this size may seem to be out of the 
question. There is no compelling reason, 
however, why a long file needs be photo- 
graphed all at once. The library that can- 


not devote $4,500 to microphotography in 
any one year may be able to set aside 
$1,000 for five successive years, and thus 
accomplish the same result. 


(Continued on Page 297) 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 











MARATHON QUIZ LIBRARY 
By Mrs. Mary M. WELLs* 


QUESTIONS, dozens, hundreds, thousands of them —enough to stagger Information 
Please, Dr. I. Q., and the Quiz Kids combined—are the reason for the existence of one 
of America’s most unique libraries, a million dollar collection devoted mainly to answer- 
ing questions and housed in 152 filing cabinets. A quiz barrage—over 30,000 inquiries a 
year and every one different—showers from all over the nation into the Research Library 
of the National Safety Council in Chicago, IIl. 


Subjects range from the plaintive query of a schoolboy who wrote, “Every day after 
school a big boy follows me and hits me. What should I do to him to save myself?” 
to a manufacturing plant’s desire to know the safe load capacity of hand platform trucks 
used in moving sheet steel. 


Thirty thousand questions a year represent a good amount of both curiosity and 
problems. Mrs. Mary Wells, head librarian, estimates that some 75 queries a day from 
Council staff members and 400 a month from outside sources find their way to her desk. 
“You know, it’s strange,” she commented, “when I started here over a quarter of a 
century ago I thought the job would be rather dull with the same questions being asked 
over and over, but in all that time I don’t recall a single case of repetition.” 


The fact that the library’s main purpose is to answer questions is not its only unusual 
feature. Much of the information it contains is available nowhere else in the world, 
since it is highly specialized data on all phases of safety and accident prevention. 

Then, too, it is probably the only million dollar collection housed chiefly in filing 
cabinets, 152 of them. There are over a thousand bound volumes of research material, 
but the main collection consists of pamphlets, clippings, and manuscripts on an infinite 
variety of subjects concerned with safety. Most of the material is irreplacable since it 
has been collected over a period of years from the researches of the Council’s technical 
departments and from the experiences of the Council’s members—industrial, ‘traffic, trans- 
portation, school, farm, and home—in matters of accident prevention. 

Industrial accident prevention provides the largest source of questions, from methods 
to safeguard oil refinery workers from poisonous gases to the best kind of oil to use in 
a hydraulic jack. The war has brought many new problems with production speeded up 
and thousands of workers who had never before seen a factory or a machine now on 
the job. 

Since the National Safety Council was requested by President Roosevelt shortly after 
Pearl Harbor to lead a nationwide drive against accidents that were delaying victory, 
questions involving the safety of millions of workers have been answered by the library’s 
efficient staff. 


* Librarian, National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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The organization’s work, however, is not without its lighter side. “Screwballs” and 
“screwball questions” will pop up. The staff is still chuckling over the frantic grand- 
mother who phoned a few days ago and stated in tearful tones, “My son is a lieutenant 
in the Army and is being moved to California. He wants to take his wife and 10 weeks 
old baby with him, but the doctor says the baby can’t go unless we get something to 
keep his bottle warm. I’ve tried all over Chicago and can’t get a warmer. Can you 
tell me where I can find one?” 

This was a bit out of the usual line, but one energetic librarian decided it fell more 
or less under the heading of safeguarding babies, so she made a hasty phone-hunt for a 
“baby bottle warmer” and eventually unearthed one in Racine, Wisconsin. The informa- 
tion was given to the worried grandmother and grandson was able to go west with his 
parents. 

“Questions of this type really flatter us,” said Mrs. Wells, “when people think we 
can solve any kind of problem. But I’ll admit we don’t know all the answers. For 
instance, I’m afraid I can’t tell you where to get your next pack of cigarettes. Safety 
is our specialty,” she continued and as one of the girls suggested last week our motto 
really should be, “Ask and ye shall be saved.” 

Thirty thousand inquiries a year for over a quarter century are a lot of question marks 
to have thrown at you and Mrs. Wells professes continually to be amazed by the fact 
that repetitions just don’t seem to occur, that so many different problems involving acci- 
dent prevention could possibly arise. But they do arise and are answered by the National 
Safety Council’s library board of experts who have saved thousands of lives from needless 
accidents with their correct answers. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIANS! 
We would like to have the names of all members of your staff who are or have been 
in the armed services in World War II. Please send name to 
HELENE H. ROoGErs, 
Assistant State Librarian, 
Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, March-April, 1945 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 


Bul.: no. 507 Tree-conditioning the 
peach crop, by M. J. Dorsey & R. L. 
McMunn; v. 34, 35 & 36, 1939-1943. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Dept. of 
Recapitulation of the repts of agricul- 
tural fairs receiving aid from the state 
of Ill. in 1944. 


Illinois—Appellate court 


Appellate court, Ist dist. Ill, docket, 
April term, 1945. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 

Credit union news, v. 2, nos. 7-8, Feb.- 
Mar. 1945; Instructions & model by- 
laws rel. to the organization of a state 
bank under the laws of IIl., rev. 1944; 
Mo. bul., v. 20, nos. 11-12, Feb.-Mar. 
1945; Rept for the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1942 & ending June 30, 1944. 


Illinois—Commerce commission — Rates & 
research section 
Mo. summary of electric sales in IIL, 
Jan.-Feb.; Mo. summary of gas sales 
in Ill., Jan.-Feb.; Prel. rept of electric 
sales to ultimate consumers, Feb.-Mar. 
1945. 


Illinois—Commission to survey higher edu- 
cational facilities in IIl. 

Rept of Commission to survey higher 

educational facilities in Ill, Jan. 1945. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Div. of 
Wky rept, nos. 8-15, Feb. 24-Apr. 14, 
1945. 


Illinois—Eastern state teachers. college, 
Charleston 

Bul., no. 169, Jan. 1, 45th summer term, 

June 11-Aug. 3; no. 170, Apr. 1, 46th 


year, academic record 1944-45 sessions; 
announcements for 1945-46 sessions. 


Illinois—Elgin state hospital 


Elgin papers collected and contributed, 
v. 5, 1945. 


Illinois—Examining board 


Questions for limited state elem. certifi- 
cates, nos. 1 & 2, March 9, 1945. 


Illinois—Finance, Dept of 


Rept, 27th annual, July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1944. 


Illinois—General assembly—House 
Rules of election contest in the House of 
representatives, 64th G. A., state of 
Ill., 1943. 


Illinois—General assembly—Senate 


Rules of Judiciary committee of the 
Senate, 64th G. A., state of IIl., 1945. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Circ.: no. 114, Unitizing the royalty in- 
terests, by F. Squires; no. 115, Aro- 
matic fluorine compounds: 1. The 
synthesis of 2, 5- and 3, 5- difluro- 
benzotrifluorides, by G. C. Finger & 
F. H. Reed; no. 116, The meta mono- 
halogenated benzotrifluorides, by G. C. 
Finger & M. L. Kalinowski; no. 117, 
Architects contribute to Ill. develop- 
ment, by J. F. Booton; Oil & gas drill- 
ing rept, nos. 100-1, Feb.-Mar. 1945. 


Illinois—Highways, Div. of 
Highway bul., v. 11, nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 
1945. 


Illinois—Insurance, Dept of 


Rept, 76th annual, Dec. 31, 1943, pts. 5 
& 6, July 1, 1944. 
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Illinois—Inter-racial commission 
First annual rept of the Ill. Inter-racial 
commission for the period Aug. 1943 to 
Dec. 1944. 


Illinois—Joint legislative committee to in- 
vestigate tax problems 
Rept to Gov. Dwight H. Green, March 
2, 1945. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept of 


Ill. labor bul., v. 5, nos. 7-9, Jan.-Mar. 
1945. 


Illinois—Markets, Div. of 


Rept, 27th annual, July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1944. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
Available publications of the Ill. Natural 
history survey, Jan. 1945; Natural his- 
tory survey, by T. H. Frison chief 
(Reprint from Blue book of the state 
of Ill., 1943-44). 


Illinois—Northern 
DeKalb 


Bul., v. 40, no. 1, Mar. 1945, Summer 
session, June 18-Aug. 10, 1945. 


state teachers college, 


Illinois—Plant industry, Div. of 


Rept, 27th annual, July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1944. 


Illinois—Post-war planning commission 


Capital improvement program; a long 
range program of capital improvement 
for state government of Ill. with proj- 
ect recommendations for “extraordinary 
budget” consideration. Feb. 1945. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Public aid in Ill., Dec.-Jan., 1944-1945. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept of 


Cancer kills 18 every hour, will you be 
one of them?; Common sense about 
cancer; Ed. health circ.: no. 187, 
Ophthalmology, common diseases of 
the eye, by W. Stevension, M.D.; III. 
health messenger: Index, v. 16, 1944; 
v. 17, nos. 7-8, Apr. 1 & 15; Mortality 
from all causes by place of occurrence, 
1938-1942; News items, Feb. 26-Apr. 
16; pneumonia morbidity & mortality 
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by place of residence, 1941-1943; Rept, 
26th annual, July 1, 1942 to June 30, 
1943; Rules, reg. & supp. information 
for the control of venereal diseases, 
rev. & in force throughout IIl., Jan. 1, 
1945. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt of 


Circ. ser. A: no. 22, Ill. school directory, 
1944-1945; Conserving our soil: an 
outline for teachers in the elementary 
schools, by E. D. Walker; Ed. press 
bul.: nos. 386-7, Jan.-Mar. 1945. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of 


Welfare bul., v. 36, nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar.; 
Statistical summary for Jan.-Feb. 1945. 


Illinois—Racing board 
Rept for the year 1944. 
Illinois—Registration and education, Dept 
of 
1944 annual register of public account- 
ants as of May 1, 1944. 
Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Div. of 


Over the spillway, no. 1, 1945. 


Illinois—State employees retirement system 


First annual statement to the members 
covering operations of the system for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. 


Illinois—State historical library 


Collections: Bibliographical series, v. 4 
& 5, Lincoln bibliography, 1839-1939, 
v. 1 & 2. 


Illinois—State museum 


The living museum, v. 6, nos. 
Feb.-Apr. 1945. 


10-12, 


Illinois—State police & IIl. ass’n of chiefs 
of police 


Ill. policeman & police journal, v. 11, nos. 
2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1945. 


Illinois—State treasurer 
Mo. bul.: Jan.-Feb. 1945. 


Illinois—Supreme court 


Docket supreme court of IIl., Mar. term, 
1945; Ill. official reporter, v. 389, nos. 
2-5, Feb. 28-Apr. 11, 1945. 
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Illinois—Uniformity of legislation in the 
U. S., Commission for the 
Rept . . . to the Hon. Dwight H. Green, 
governor, and the 64th G. A. 1945 


Illinois—Univ.—Economic & business re- 
search, Bur. of 


Opinion & comment: v. 7, no. 1, Feb. 


20, 1945. 
Illinois — Univ. — Engineering experiment 
station 
Bul.: no. 352, Impact on railway bridges, 


by C. T. G. Looney; no. 354, The vis- 
cosity of gases at high pressures, by E. 
W. Comings & others; no. 355, Fuel 
savings resulting from use of insulation 
& storm windows, by A. P. Kratz & S. 
Konzo; no. 356, Heat emission & fric- 
tion heads of hot-water radiators & 
conveyors, by F. E. Giesecke & A. P. 
Kratz; Cir.: no. 49, Drainage of air- 
ports, by W. W. Horner. 1944-1945. 
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Illinois—Univ.—Ext. service in agriculture 
& home economics 
Farm management fact—opinions, Apr. 
1945; Ill. ext. mews-messenger, v. 9, 
no. 2-3, Feb.-Mar.; Ill. farm economics, 
nos. 116-7, Jan.-Feb. 1945. 


Illinois—Univ.—Special service, Div. of 
Manual for war veterans, 1945. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Bd for 
Ill. vocational progress, v. 2, no. 2, Nov. 
1944; Ser. A, Bul. no. 86 Annual rept, 
July 1, 1943-June 30, 1944. 


Illinois—Waterways, Div. of 
A rept of the Ill. & Mich. canal, April 
1944. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal, v. 38, no. 1, Mar. 1945. 


Illinois war council 
An Ill. garden guide; a working manual. 
1945. 


“YOUR LIBRARY AND NEWSPAPER MICROFILMING 
(Continued from Page 292) 


There is another possibility. The news- 
paper in your city may be willing to bear 
all or a considerable part of the cost of 
Right now the tax situation 
is such that it may be able to do this at a 


relatively small net cost. 


» microfilming. 


A public-spirited 
newspaper publisher, moreover, is likely to 
interested 


be as much in assuring the 


preservation of his files as you are. 


At the present time it is doubtful 
whether a library could get a $4,500 micro- 
filming job done. Film is short, and the 
demands of the United States government 
on companies specializing in this field have 
been heavy. There is some reason to be- 
lieve, however, that military requirements 
will be lighter in the near future, and that 
commercial work which could not have 


been accepted six months 
sought. 

There are, of course, other advantages to 
newspaper microfilm in addition to the in- 
surance against loss by fire which it affords. 
Laboratory tests indicate that properly 
processed film has about the same life ex- 
pectancy as rag paper; therefore it may be 
counted on to outlast newsprint by many 
years. The space required for the storage 
of film is only a small fraction of that re- 
quired for bound files—an important ad- 
vantage where space 


ago will be 


is at a premium. 
Safety film, universally used now, is non- 
explosive, and no more inflammable than 
newspaper files. These reasons combine to 
make a program of microfilming a proper 
subject for the consideration of many 
libraries. 
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What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1945 


General Theme: Education to Promote the 
General Welfare 


Sunday, November 11—Emphasizing Spirit- 
ual Values. . 

Monday, November 12—Finishing the War. 

Tuesday, November 13—Securing the Peace. 

Wednesday, November 14—Improving Eco- 
nomic Well-being. 


Thursday, November _ 15 — Strengthening 
Home Life. 

Friday, November 16—Developing Good 
Citizens. 

Saturday, November 17—Building Sound 
Health. 


American Education Week is sponsored 
by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States Office 
of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in cooperation with 
other national, state, and local groups. 


As background for discussion of the 
United Nations Security Conference, the 
New York Times has published in booklet 
form “Documents on World Security,” 
which includes the text of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Plan and significant documents relat- 
ing to the objectives of the United Nations 
in general and particularly to the creation 
of a world security organization. 

Copies are available from the Promotion 
Department, New York Times, 229 W. 43rd 
St., N. Y. City 18, N. Y. 10c. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club Loan Fund 
for student librarians is now administered 
by the Chicago Library Club. 

A committee of five, representing both 
the Chicago Library Club and the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, has been appointed to take 
charge of the fund. The committee mem- 


bers are: 
Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Chairman. 
Winifred Ver Nooy. 
Anita M. Hostetter. 
Helen Norris. 
Elisabeth L. Coleman. 

Librarians or student librarians in the 
Chicago area are eligible for loans from 
this fund. If you are interested in a loan, 
or know of someone else who is, you may 
consult any member of the Loan Fund 
Committee for further information. 





R. B. Downs, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, writes: 

“In compliance with the regula- 
tions of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the 1945 Institute for 
Public and School Librarians at the 
University of Illinois has been can- 
celled. It is expected that the annual 
institute will be resumed when travel 
restrictions are removed.” 











FREE—“I have on hand one complete 
set of Fortune magazine, from the first 
issue (vol. 1) to December 1943. I will 
gladly donate this to anyone who will pay 
the shipping charges.” Please send your re- 
quest direct to Richard A. Geuss, 2328 
Prospect Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


ILLINOIS BROADCASTS 


The University of Illinois Library and 
the Library School assumed joint sponsor- 
ship of a weekly radio program which be- 
gan in February 1945. The half hour 


broadcast, entitled THE LIBRARY PRE- 
SENTS—, is heard each Wednesday at 
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2:00 p. m. over WILL, the 5000 watt sta- 
tion of the University, which may be found 
at 580 on your dial. The station covers 
most of Illinois and a large section of 
western Indiana. 

Topics of a wide variety are offered, in- 
cluding talks by subject specialists in the 
library, in the University and among the 
townspeople, reviews of current magazine 
articles of widespread interest and inform- 
ative interviews and dialogues by library 
staff members designed to bring out the 
more interesting phases of library service. 
An effort has been made to get away from 
the overworked, stereotyped book review 
broadcast, although each program relates it- 
self to books or libraries in one way or 
another. Sample broadcasts include such 
topics as The Beginning of Books, Bac- 
teriology and Wartare, Review of Current 
Magazine Articles, and Mexico in Books. 

Your comments and suggestions regarding 
this program will be welcomed and may be 
sent either to WILL or the library. 


GRADUATE WORK AT PEABODY 


Starting with the summer quarter of 1945, 
courses leading to the M. S. in L. S. degree 
will be offered for the first time by the 
Peabody Library School. The complete 
program of courses will be offered during 
the regular year, beginning with the fall 
of this year. Entrance requirements in- 
clude graduation from an approved four- 
year college or university with a creditable 
record of scholarship; satisfactory comple- 
tion of a year of training in an accredited 
library school; successful library experience 
of at least one year in an approved 
library; and a reading knowledge of two 
foreign languages, preferably French and 
German. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Director, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


BLOOMINGTON — Announcement has 
been received of the marriage of Thelma J. 
Van Ness and Frank L. Breen. Mrs. Breen 
writes “My husband is the minister at 
Western Avenue Community Church, ‘Di- 
rector of the Center there, and also Director 
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of East Bay Camp, located at Lake Bloom- 
ington. I’m planning to stay with my job 
as librarian, since my Board had no objec- 
tion, and I’m sure I couldn’t be happy away 
from the profession.” 


CHICAGO—HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
Joseph M. Cudahy, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, announced that the Board of Trus- 
tees has appointed Mr. Paul M. Angle, 
Director and Secretary of the Society to 
succeed the late Dr. L. Hubbard Shattuck. 

Mr. Angle is State Historian for the 
State of Illinois, Secretary of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, and Secretary of 
the Abraham Lincoln’ Association § at 
Springfield. He served as special consul- 
tant in history for the Army Air Forces. 
He is author of many works, among others, 
“Lincoln—1854 to 1861” and “Here I Have 
Lived”—a history of Lincoln’s Springfield. 
He was co-author with Carl Sandburg of 
“Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow,” and also 
co-author with Richard L. Beyer of “A 
Handbook of [Illinois History.” After 
graduating from Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, in 1922, with a degree of AB magna 
cum laude, he attended the University of 
Illinois, and received his Master of Arts 
degree in 1924. He has also received 
honorary degrees from Augustana and Knox 
Colleges, and is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Mr. Angle is a member of the 
University Club, and also of the Caxton 
Club. 


CRYSTAL LAKE — “The American 
Legion voted unanimously to donate a large 
and valuable lot, just north of the grade 
schools, valued at $3,500 to $4,000 and a 
cash donation of $2,000, as the first step 
in providing this community with a modern 
public library building, when the war is 
over. Several years ago, the Legion peti- 
tioned the city council to place the matter 
of a library tax before the voters. The 
Post then campaigned vigorously to secure 
the passage of this measure and succeeded.” 


GALVA—From the annual report “A 
number of gift books and magazines have 
been presented by our friends and we are 
grateful for their interest. Further proof 
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of this interest shown by our citizens is 
the fact that the Dale Hamlin Unit of 
Mothers of World War II has expressed 
its desire to place in the library, a book in 
memory of each boy who has given his life 
and whose mother is a member of that 
organization.” 


GILMAN — DOUGLAS TOWNSHIP 
LIBRARY—“A Junior Library Club was 
organized last fall and a story hour for small 
children held once a week. The school chil- 
dren have made many lovely posters for 
advertising the library service and these 
are greatly appreciated.”—-From annual re- 
port. 


HENRY—A gift of $500 was received 
from Stephen C. Brown of Hollywood, Cal., 
formerly of Henry, as a memorial to his 
wife, Ethel Claybourne Brown, who died in 
December, 1944. The gift was made with- 
out reservation, but because of Mrs. Brown’s 
great interest in fine books and art, the 
first list of titles to be purchased will in- 
clude those books which the library needs 
badly in its permanent non-fiction collec- 
tion. A name plate in Mrs. Brown’s 
memory will be placed in each book pur- 
chased. It is Mr. Brown’s special hope 
that this gift in the name of his wife and 
reflecting her appreciation of the friendli- 
ness of Henry people, might set a precedent 
for others and so promote the interests of 
the library even more than the immediate 
gift. 


LAKE FOREST—Nell Steele, formerly 
librarian of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, succeeded Stella Glasgow as li- 
brarian. Miss Glasgow, who was married 
December 22, to Earl Lee Davies, resigned 
in March to join her husband in Detroit, 
where he is consultant in the sales division 
of the U. S. Rubber Co. 


MELVIN—‘“The suggestion for a lend- 
lease shelf was put into operation, with the 
result that we now have 28 adult and 14 
children’s books in the Lend-Lease Collec- 
tion. I did not ask for the juvenile books, 
but the parents offered them.” 


PRINCETON—From the annual report 
—‘“The library received $10,000 from the 
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estate of the late Mr. Alfred Norris, this 
amount to become part of the library’s en- 
dowment fund.” 


PROPHETSTOWN — Mrs. Jessie A. 
Warner, is now librarian of the Henry C. 
Adams Memorial Library. 


QUINCY—Word from Sarah Molony is 
that the public library is now under Civil 
Service, and a job classification is being 
developed. 


ROCKFORD — Faith Armstrong writes 
that the public library is now a part of the 
city’s Civil Service program. 


ROCKFORD — NORTH SUBURBAN 
LIBRARY—The first district library under 
the law authorizing the creation of public 
library districts was voted into existence on 
April 14, 1945, and organized as “North 
Suburban Library,” located at 5426 North 
Second Street, Rockford, Illinois. 4 

The area embraced is approximately 24 
square miles and the boundaries are con- 
tiguous with those of school districts 122 
and 55. The proposition calling for a one 
and two-tenths mills tax was submitted as 
a “special” election held at the same time 
as the regular school election. It was ap- 
proved by a majority of more than two to 
one. 

Much credit for the initiation and carry- 
ing through of the project is due to the en- 
thusiasm and continuous activities of Mrs. 
R. C. Knight, a former librarian, who was 
elected secretary of the new district library 
board. 


SHABBONA—The village of Shabbona 
in DeKalb County voted to establish a 
public library in April, 1943. Unfor- 
tunately, the vote was for only one mill, 
which will bring in $400 a year at best. 
This little library, with a small collection 
of books, and open only one day a week, 
has taken upon itself the responsibility of 
supplying books to rural schools in the 
vicinity of Shabbona. Although a fee of 
$6.00 a year is charged each school for this 
service, it is a very commendable under- 
taking for a library so young and with such 
limited resources. Six of the rural schools 
in that area are at present availing them- 
selves of this opportunity. 
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The indication is that the books of the 
“Rural School Township Library” have 
been made available to the library to assist 
in this work, but this collection numbers 
less than 300 volumes. 


SPRINGFIELD — Grace Gilman, form- 
erly librarian at Riverside, has accepted the 
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librarianship of the Lincoln Library, suc- 
ceeding Elizabeth Conover. 


VILLA PARK — Margaret Vinton, re- 
cently librarian of the Missouri Constitu- 
tional’ Convention Library, has been ap- 


pointed librarian. 





PUBLICATIONS HELPFUL TO LIBRARIANS 


THE first general handbook on methods 
of stimulating popular interest in postwar 
problems, both national and international, 
will be published by the Postwar Informa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., in the summer of 
1945. The Exchange, with members from 
nearly seventy research and educational or- 
ganizations, maintains headquarters at 8 
West 40th Street in New York City and 
acts as a clearing house for information on 
postwar questions. 

Organizations throughout the nation 
which are carrying on programs dealing 
with these problems are being invited to 
contribute their experiences in program 
planning. The Exchange, with the assist- 
ance of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, is making a study of 
the most successful methods developed by 
national, state and community organiza- 
tions, of using films, recordings, posters, 
pamphlets, speakers, radio programs and 
other educational media. These methods 
will be described in the handbook and will 
be illustrated with outstanding experiences 
of organizations. To aid those engaged in 
community program planning, the hand- 
book will also list sources of popular edu- 
cational material available for national dis- 
tribution. The handbook is a cooperative 
experiment to improve methods of popular 
education through sharing of experiences 
and information. It will be illustrated and 
written in popular style. Single copies are 
nominally priced. 

The Postwar Information Exchange, Inc., 
publishes the monthly Postwar Information 
Bulletin which reports briefly on unusual 
educational methods and which pools the 
expert knowledge of its membership on the 
best current materials for students and 
adult groups. “The Handbook” explained 


Evans Clark, Executive Director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund and chairman of 
the Exchange, “grew out of the Bulletin’s 
unique feature, ‘Here’s How It’s Done,’ 
which describes unusual techniques used by 
organizations to stimulate interest in post- 
war problems.” 


National, state and local organizations 
are urged to send to the Exchange the fol- 
lowing information about their activities: 
the over-all purpose of the organization 
and the groups its program is designed to 
reach; a description of the most successful 
method used by the organization to arouse 
interest in national or international prob- 
lems among its membership and among the 
general public; and a description of at- 
tempts to organize new community groups. 
The Exchange also wishes information 
about educational materials published or 
produced by each organization. A detailed 
questionnaire can be secured from the 
Postwar Information Exchange, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18. 


The preparation of the handbook will be 
supervised by an editorial committee com- 
posed of Margaret R. Taylor Carter, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, Chairman; Malcolm 
Davis, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; Wilbur Murra, Civic Educa- 
tion Service; Benson Landis, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; Marie Ragonetti, Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace; 
Walter H. C. Laves, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget; and Orlie Pell, American Labor 
Education Service. Consultants represent- 
ing various geographical areas and special 
interest groups will be invited to con- 
tribute. The committee will also draw 
upon the advice of experts in the use of 
media such as films, recordings and radio. 
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The Librarian and the Teacher of Home 
Economics,* a new book in the series “Ex- 
perimenting Together” has just been pub- 
lished by the American Library Association. 

Starting with students’ needs and in- 
terests, a home economics teacher, a _libra- 
rian, and high school students, working to- 
gether, tried out some of the ways for 
developing through real experience a pat- 
tern of living “personally satisfying and 
socially desirable.” The scene is the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School. Appen- 
dices include a core collection of books for 
home economics, and a suggestive list of 60 
books of fiction emphasizing individual, 
family, and social relationships. 


Re-written throughout, with new illustra- 
tions and some changes in format, the new 
edition of the Library Manual} has been 
shaped by its author, Marie A. Toser, to 
fulfill more fully the purpose for which it 
was intended. It aims to give high school 
students the essential of a course in the 
use of books and libraries, in twelve brief 
lessons, using the student’s observation, 
activity and interest as far as _ posible. 
Exercises are given as a part of each unit. 
They are on separate pages, apart from the 
explanatory material so that they may be 
detached from the text if the instructor so 
desires. 

An objective quiz for each of the twelve 
lessons and a final examination accompany 
each’ manual. They are in an envelope 
placed inside the back cover of the book. 
They can be collected and retained by the 
instructor until the students are ready for 
them. 

Postwar employment prospects in 11 oc- 
cupations are described in 11 different six- 
page Occupational Abstracts just revised 
and published by Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y., 
at 25c each. 

The occupations covered are: 


Banking Funeral Director 
Boilermaker Insurance Salesman 
Bookkeeping Journalism 


City Fireman Police Officer 


* Henne, Frances and Pritchard, Margaret. The 
Librarian and the Teacher of Home Economics. 
American Library Association, 1945. 63 pages. 


+ H. W. Wilson Company, rev. ed., 92 -pages. 
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Diesel Engines Stenographic Work 
Veterinarian 

Each abstract summarizes available in- 
formation on the nature of the work, abili- 
ties and training required, earnings, number 
and distribution of workers, advantages, dis- 
advantages, and postwar prospects. Sources 
of further information and best references 
for additional reading are included. 


Counselors, teachers, and others inter- 
ested in guidance and personnel work will 
find an appraisal of postwar employment 
prospects, and related information, in a new 
six-page folder on Guidance & Personnel 
Services, by Ruth Strang and Robert Hop- 
pock, just published by Occupational In- 
dex, Inc., at New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., for 25c. 

This is one of a series of occupational 
abstracts on fields in which postwar employ- 
ment prospects are favorable. Each ab- 
stract covers the nature of the work, abili- 
ties and training required, entrance and ad- 
vancement, earnings, number and distribu- 
tion of workers, trends, advantages and 
disadvantages, source of further information 
and postwar prospects. 





Fargo’s 239-page Activity Book No. 2%, 
just published by the A. L. A., brings to 
librarians who work with children and 
young people hundreds of new ideas for ac- 
tivities in which library books and services 
play a part. 

A follow-up to the first Activity Book 
which appeared in 1938, Activity Book 
No. 2 tells in brief, pointed paragraphs how 
librarians make their young people’s de- 
partments more effective within and out- 
side the library, in school and community 
relationships. Many bibliographies follow- 
ing the sections show the way to additional 
materials. 

The book is in three parts. Part I, the 
Introduction, contains suggestions and ad- 
vice on the book’s use. Part II develops 
library-centered enterprises, while Part III 
emphasizes a grouping under music, art, 

* Activity Book Number 2, Library Projects for 
Children and Young People, by Lucile F. Fargo. 


Chicago, American Library Association, 1945. 
239p. 
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crafts, guidance, food, living, business, and 
other subjects. 

Catchword subheads and full analytical 
index make the book easy to use. 


Latin America varies widely in demo- 
cratic achievements from country to coun- 
try, and frequently presents the widest 
range of differences in social and economic 
achievement within a given country. Here 
is a new society, with a new and rapidly 
growing population, rising slowly out of the 
Indian, European and Negro peoples and 
diverse cultural elements which have gone 
into its making. It is dynamic, expanding, 
calling for the highest order of skill, insight, 
and determination to organize its growing 
activity and power. Leaders of the first 
rank have appeared all too infrequently, 
and yet there are many Latin Americans 
who have played outstanding parts in the 
struggle for democracy. 

Makers of Democracy in Latin America* 
is a collection of biographical sketches of 
some of these men. They. represent various 
countries and many times. In the. struggle 
for independence there are such men as 
Francisco de Miranda, Simén Bolivar José 
de San Martin, Bernardo O’Higgins, and 
José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva. Of the 
Nineteenth Century liberals there are Sar- 
miento, Portales, Juarez, Bartolmé Mitre, 
among others. Leaders of today include 
Mariatégui, Mardero, Carranza, and CaA4r- 
denas, to mention only a few. 

The sketches are readable and brief, and 
a list of references follows each. This book 
will be helpful to students and the general 
reader who wishes to become familiar with 
the Latin America scene. 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT MEDALS 


Robert Lawson, author of Rabbit Hill, 
and Elizabeth Orton Jones, illustrator of 
Prayer for a Child by Rachel Field, were 
honored yesterday at a luncheon in the 
Wedgwood Room of the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, when it was an- 
nounced that their work had won the New- 


*H. W. Wilson Co. 
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bery and Caldecott Medals for 1945. The 
winners of the awards are selected annually 
by the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People of the American Library 
Association, which sponsored the luncheon. 


The Newbery Medal is conferred on the 
author of the best contribution to juvenile 
literature published in the preceding year, a 
distinction won this year by Rabbit Hill. 
Elizabeth Orton Jones won the Caldecott 
Medal for the most distinguished juvenile 
picture book of 1944. Ordinarily, an- 
nouncement of the awards is a highlight of 
the annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, discontinued during the 
war. Both medals are donated annually by 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publisher’s 
Weekly. 


Robert Lawson is both a top-rank author 
and a top-rank artist. He has already won 
the Caldecott Medal for his picture book 
They Were Strong and Good, and is the 
only individual who has won both awards. 
His career started in 1930, when he illus- 
trated The Wee Men of Ballywooden. 
Since that time, he has illustrated over 
forty books,,all of them on a high level of 
excellence. One of the best remembered is 
Ferdinand, the bull who refused to fight be- 
cause he preferred flowers. Rabbit Hill is 
a childlike fable about the dependence of 
the weak upon the strong, in this case the 
speculations, the joy and the underlying 
worry of small animals in the Connecticut 
countryside when they hear of “new folks 
coming” at the big house. Lawson’s own 
illustrations are an important feature of the 
book, which appeals to children from the 
third to the sixth grade. 


Elizabeth Orton Jones’ first published 
book, Ragman of Paris, appeared in 1937, 
followed by David, Maminka’s Children 
and Twig. Book illustration now takes 
most of her time, although she still main- 
tains her private press in Highland Park, 
Illinois, where her colored etchings of chil- 
dren are printed. Miss Jones’ prize-wmner, 
Prayer for a Child, presents in appealing, 
simple pictures the familiar objects in a 
child’s world for which a child may offer 
thanks at bedtime. The prayer was writ- 
ten by the late Rachel Field for her own 
daughter. 
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LIBRARY PLANNING BOARD, 1944-45 


Arnold H. Trotier, Chairman, Urbana. 
Helen S. Babcock, Chicago. 

Earl W. Browning, Peoria. 

Alice Farquhar, Chicago. 

Andrew B. Lemke, Princeton. 

Alice Lohrer, Urbana. 

Mrs. E. W. Paget, Rockford. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Rossell, Evanston. 
Dorothy Schumacher, Chicago. 

Ida F. Wright (ex officio), Springfield. 


Chairmen of Committees Under the Board 


Adult Education Committee—Alice Far- 
quhar, Chicago. 

Legislative Committee — Dorothy Hiatt, 
Jacksonville. 

Personnel Committee—Helen S. Babcock, 
Chicago. 


Public Relations Committee—Mrs. Peter 
Wolter, Chicago. 

Rural Library Service Committee—Earl W. 
Browning, Peoria. 

School Library Service Committee—Alice 
Lohrer, Urbana. 


State plans for library participation in 
the Seventh War Loan Drive, which was 
scheduled for May, were developed by Mrs. 
Peter Wolter, chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. Many libraries through- 
out the country have very successfully taken 
the initiative in -previous drives in their 
local communities in bond selling activities. 
To stimulate an even greater library co- 
operation in the Seventh War Loan Drive 
prizes were offered for the largest library 
bond sales within the state. 





“PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE SHOULD BE FREE AND 
UNIVERSALLY AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE NATION” 


In Illinois there are 1,717,711 persons 
having no library service! , 

That is why the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion sponsors legislation for libraries that 
will provide proper legal foundation to ex- 
tend and improve library service through- 
out the State. 

Do people living in the State really want 
library service? 

The following excerpts are from letters 
recently received at the Illinois State Li- 
brary during a period of one week: 

“Our town has only 1,000 population. 
Our nearest library is 16 miles away and 
it is not accessible to us to take out books 
and use, and it’s reading room only bene- 
fits those who have cars to reach it. This 


same applies to another library 26 miles 
away.” 


“Our young people have access to a 
rental library, the most of the books in 
this library are crime or mystery stories 
and the fiction is, as a rule, of a low type 
rather than vulgar order. There are sev- 
eral small towns in this territory situated 
just like we are, all on the highway, or 
on spurs leading from the highway. 
Could we perhaps have a traveling library 
that would serve all these communities, 
if not a library for our individual com- 
munity? Any information you can give 
me about this will be greatly appreci- 
ated.” 
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“Surely, in this great State of Illinois, 
there is some way we can secure these 
benefits of library service for ourselves 
and our community.” 

—From the President of a Woman’s 

Club. 


“As a village, we feel that we need a 
library. It means so much to the average 
small town, and the rural communities. 
We would greatly appreciate any and all 
the information you may give us on this 
subject—just how to put it up before the 
town, the Town Board, and the various 
handicaps the average small town has. 
If you ever lived in one, you will know 
just what I mean.” 

—From a community of 825 popula- 

tion in south central Illinois. 


“Our local Home Bureau unit is eager 
to have all available information helpful 
in establishing a library in our town, and, 
1. Information re the loan of books. 
What would be the charges on 200 books 
for 3 months, if that is the number gen- 
erally sent? 2. How could a bookmobile 
benefit us.” 

—From a chairman of a Home 
Bureau unit. 


“Our school district is rather poor, and 
few have many suitable books for young 
girls of 10-14 years of age. I only wish 
book service could be given to the whole 
school of 225 students. Boys need it too. 
Clean story books, or any books related 


H. B. 526 passed House and is now on third reading in Senate. 


been dropped as it is identical. 
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to the ten program fields of scouting 
would be greatly appreciated. Please help 
us out.” 
—From a small community in the 
north of the State. 


“Being one of the unfortunate teachers 
who is working in a section of the State 
where there are no public library facili- 
ties, I come to you for help. . . .” 


“Teaching without a local library, diffi- 
culties are more difficult (a re- 
quest for fiction and history books fol- 
lowed). In order to make history life- 
like, I feel a child should experience it 
by reading... .” 

—From a community of 819 people. 


THESE are why the Illinois Library As- 
sociation is working for the enactment into 
law of H. B. 526*, which would authorize 
the Secretary of State, through the Illinois 
State Library, to conduct library service 
demonstrations, between July 1, 1945 
through June 30, 1947, in “any or all of the 
six library regions in the State” and would 
appropriate $300,000 for that purpose. 

H. B. 526 was heard in the Committee 
on Appropriations on May 8 and voted out 
of that committee with 
do pass.” 


“recommendation 


* H. B. 526 was introduced April. 23, 1945, by 
Representatives Joseph Rategan, Bernice Van der 
Vries, T. P. Sullivan and Orville Chapman. An 
identical bill (S.B. 391) was introduced in the 
Senate, April 24, 1945, by Senators Norman 
Barry, Richard Daley and Wm. G. Knox. S.B. 
391 was referred to the Committee on Efficiency 
and Economy. 


S. B. 391 has 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 





MICROFILMING OF ILLINOIS COUNTY 
RECORDS 


By C. KENNETH BLoop* 


Alexander County has more than 300,000 
pages of its most important county records 
insured against loss by putting them on 
microfilm. Through the use of micro- 
filming equipment the County Commis- 
sioners of Alexander County in cooperation 
with the Illinois State Library Archives 


Department of the Secretary of State’s— 


Office have preserved their valuable county 
records from the possibility of loss through 
fire, flood, aging and theft. The county 
will still keep its original records, but a re- 
production on time-defying microfilm will 
be housed in the Archives Building film 
vault, where the optimum conditions of 
temperature and humidity are maintained 
at all times. This. housing of film copies 
is a free service offered by the Illinois State 
Library to counties, as insurance film should 
be filed elsewhere than in the Court House. 

Although Wabash County was the first 
county in the State to undertake micro- 
filming its county records—and a number 
of other counties at the present time have 
part of their records on film and more are 
contemplating doing so as soon as the war 
will permit—no county in Illinois has micro- 
filmed its county records as extensively as 
Alexander County. 

Alexander County, the southernmost 
county of Illinois, situated at the confluence 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, is one 
of the oldest counties in Illinois. Cairo, 
the county seat, during the Civil War was 
General Grant’s headquarters for some 
time; it was also at that time the southern 
terminus of the Illinois Central Railroad 


* Formerly Field Visitor—Archives, Illinois State 
Library. 


and the center of traffic on both rivers. 
More recently it has been a major highway | 
and bridge center for traffic moving to the 
south. 

The ever present danger of damaging 
floods and the unsafe and crowded condi- 
tions of the record vaults in the old Alex- 
ander County Court House, the memory of 
the destruction and spoilage of many 
records in the neighboring county of Pu- 
laski by the 1937 flood, and the desire to 
adopt modern methods ffor preserving 
records, made the county officials anxious 
to insure their records. 

Two years ago presidents of the County 
and Circuit Clerks Associations in Illinois 
requested the Archives Extension Service of 
the Illinois State Library to collect data 
from the county officials as to what records, 
if any, could be destroyed after filming. 
The opinions of ninety per cent of these 
county officials, as well as our own study 
of the laws, indicated that there seemed to 
be comparatively’ little possibility at the 
present of reducing the bulk of county 
records through the substitution of micro- 
film copies for original records. Most of the 
county records are records on which citizen- 
ship and property rights of individuals are 
based, and therefore the records in their 
original form must not be destroyed. Al- 
though reduction of bulk could not be con- 
templated, the extreme importance of the 
county records demands insurance against 
loss and microfilming unquestionably is at 
present the cheapest form of insurance, at 
the same time permitting reproduction. 

To find complete proof for the necessity 
and urgency of insuring their records against 
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complete destruction and loss, the Illinois 
officials do not have to go outside of their 
own State, as there is an abundance of 
data illustrating the continuous danger from 
destruction from fire and floods. Over fifty 
per cent of all Illinois court houses have 
either had one or more disastrous fires 
which have destroyed records, the greatest 
single example in Illinois history being the 
destruction of all Cook County records in 
the Chicago fire of 1871. In 1939 the 
Brown County Court House at Mt. Sterling 
burned. Fortunately, the fire occurred in 
the daytime and most records were saved, 
although the records of the Superintendent 
of Schools were entirely destroyed. In 
1936-1937 disastrous floods swept through 
our southern counties bordering on or near 
various rivers, causing havoc and destroying 
many of the records in the court houses. 


The Pulaski County records, for instance, 
rescued from the flood waters of 1937 and 
promptly and carefully cleaned, are now 
fading so fast that nothing will be left in 
a few years. Although the Illinois State 
Library had planned to limit the use of its 
camera for field work to this one Alexander 
County project, the opportunity to aad to 
its experience with copying badly faded 
records, decided us to microfilm the records 
of this adjacent county before returning to 
Springfield. This extension of the original 
program is not, however, reported upon 
here. 


Federal and some state governments 
have made use of microphotography for in- 
surance against loss, as well as to reduce 
the bulk of records. The courts have up- 
held the principle of substitution of photo- 
graphic reproduction for original documents. 
They have held that such reproductions can 
be admitted as evidence where the circum- 
stances establish that the destruction was 
free from suspicion and intended fraud 
and/or were made in the regular course of 
business.} 

+ (Funk v. United States, 290 U. S. 372, 381); 
Tobin v. Knoggs (No. 101960-107 S. W. and 2nd 
677); (Hoblitt v. Howser) (1912) 171 Ill. App. 
19-22; (Smith-Hurd is Annotated Statutes, 


Ch. 51, Sec. 3); (Specktor v. Victory Insurance 
Co.) (1925) 282 Pa. 429-433. 


* Copies of this Act may be obtained on 
quest of the Illinois State Library. Archives De- 
partment, Springfield, Illinois. 
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The county officials through their own 
organization sponsored a bill which was 
enacted by the 63rd General Assembly, 
1943, authorizing county officials under 
supervision of their county boards to sub- 
stitute microfilm copies of records for the 
originals of records later than 1870 which 
have been on file ten years or more. This 
Act also provides that original records, 
papers and documents dated or executed 
prior to the year 1870 may be microfilmed 
and the originals may be deposited in the 
Archives Department of the Illinois State 
Library if the county is no longer able to 
care for them. The Illinois State Library 
shall provide counties depositing any such 
records, papers and documents with it, a 
photostatic copy or microfilm copy of each 
such record, paper or document. 

This Act also provides that: “Any such 
reproduction shall be deemed to be an orig- 
inal record for all purposes, including 
introduction in evidence in all courts or 
administrative agencies. A transcript, ex- 
emplification or certified copy thereof shall, 
for all purposes recited therein, be deemed 
to be a transcript, exemplification, or cer- 
tified copy of the original.” 

The most important application of micro- 
photography, particularly for county records, 
under the above law, is that of making 
copies as insurance against loss of the 
original. 

Various county officials, and the County, 
Probate and Circuit Clerks’ and Recorders’ 
Associations, asked the Archival Extension 
Service to assist them in selecting docu- 
ments for filming in the various county 
offices. The Illinois State Library, through 
its Field Visitor for Archives, contacted 
most of the heads of the four principal 
county offices of record; namely, the 
County, Probate and Circuit Clerks and 
Recorders, of the State, and secured their 
suggestions as to what records they consid- 
ered the most valuable from a legal, per- 
manent and historical point of view. 
Although the value of many records con- 
sists solely of information contained in 
them, the form in which they are recorded 
and the order in which they are filed, all 
of which is preserved in microfilm copies, 
there are also many records in which some 
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value is inherent in the originals and which 
should not be disposed of even though 
microfilm copies have been made. The 
consensus of opinion was that the bulk of 
county records should be kept. 

The officials agreed it would not be to 
the best interests of the counties to micro- 
film their records with a view to reduction 
of bulk by destruction of the originals. 
They recommended, however, that the con- 
tents of the originals should be insured 
against possible loss through fire, flood or 
other catastrophe through microfilm copies. 
The following records they say are the most 
important from the insurance angle: 


COUNTY CLERK’S RECORDS 


County Board Records 
County Commissioners’ and Supervisors’ 
Records 
Vital Statistics Records 
*Births before 1916 
Registry of Still Births 
Index to Birth Records 
Marriage Records 
Marriage Records (Minor) 
Index to Marriage Records 
Death Record 
Index to Death Record 
Taxation Records 
Collector’s. Books for 10 years back 
Tax Judgment, Forfeiture and Sale 
Records 
Special Assessment Records 
County Court Records 
Criminal Records 
Common Law Records 
Index to Court Records 
Plaintiff 
Defendant 
Insanity Records (for authority to sign 
deeds, etc.) 
Drainage District (paying) 
Special types of records which may be 
found in a particular county 


PROBATE COURT RECORDS 


Probate Records 
Probate Journal 
Appraisement Record 


* State Department of Public Health has a 
record from 1915 on. 
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Will Records 
Order Books 
Inventory Records 
Guardian Inventory Record 
Inventories and Sale Bills 
Administrator — Executor — Inventory 
Record 
Administrator, Executors, 
and Guardians Records 
Bond Records 
Administrator—Guardian 
Additional bond records 
Proof of Publication Record 
Guardian Reports Record 
Administrator and Executor Record 
Estate Conservatorship or Guardianship 
Report 
Records 
Fee Records 
Indexes 


Conservators, 


RECORDS OF COUNTY RECORDER 


Recorder’s Records 
Deed Records 
Deed Trust Records 
Special Warranty Records 
Deed and Tax Records 
Corporation Records 
Quit Claim Deed Records 
Deed Warranty Records 
Deed Record Trustee 
Warranty Deed Records 
Indexes 
General Index—Grantor 
General Index—Grantee 
Land Entry Book 
Land Plats—Field Notes 
Plat Book Records 
Plat Book Indexes 
Tract Index of Land Records 
U. S. Land Patent Records 
Leases 
Oil and Gas Records 
Records of Leases 
Master’s Deed and Certificate of Sale 
Records 
Certificates of Levy and Redemption 
Records 
Certificate of Master’s Sales and Redemp- 
tion Records 
Certificate of Levy, Sale and Redemption 
Records 
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Mortgages 
City Property 
Mortgages and Releases Records 
Building and Loan Records 
Mortgage Release Records 
Indexes 
General Index—Mortgagor 
General Index—Mortgagee 
*Chattel Mortgages, Chattel Mortgage In- 
dexes or Chattel Mortgage Entry Books 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Discharge Records 
Indexes 


CIRCUIT CLERK’S RECORDS 


Chancery Records 
Criminal Records 
Law Records 
Index to Court Records 
Chancery, Criminal and Law 
Records of Court Proceedings (Chancery 


* These books are not recommended to be put 
on film. 
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Cases on film because they affect titles 
of land) 
Judgment and Execution Dockets 
Naturalization Records 
Intention Records 
Petitions Records 
Soldiers’ Minors’ Records 
Final Records 
Fee Books 


The County Commissioners of Alexander 
County requested the Archives Department 
of the Illinois State Library to microcopy 
their most important county records. The 
Illinois State Library has neither the equip- 
ment nor personnel to do extensive insur- 
ance copying of microfilming of county 
records, nor has it the intention of com- 
peting with commercial firms. Most com- 
mercial firms have so far specialized largely 
in business records, newspaper filming and, 
of course, recently, on war work. Commer- 
cial microphotography to date has been 





Left to right: CC. Kenneth Blood, formerly Field Visitor—Archives, Illinois State 
Library; Andrew R. Serbian, Chairman, Board of Alexander County Commissioners; John 
Dewey, Circuit Clerk and Recorder; Paul Clutts, Alexander County Clerk; Marinus 
Hansen, Photographer, Illinois State Library. 
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very haphazard, based upon what-the cus- 
tomers thought they wanted. The State 
Library agreed to do the records of this one 
county as a demonstration to find out what 
problems were involved in insurance copy- 
ing and to work out correct certifications 
and other practices to be recommended to 
the counties planning to do similar work. 
The State Library agreed to film the 
Alexander County records if the county 
would furnish the film and provide the liv- 
ing expenses for the photographer. Mr. 
Kenneth Blood, Field Visitor for Archives, 
had general supervision over the work. 
The Archives Department consulted with 
the National Archives, Division of Photo- 
graphic Archives and Research, Washington, 
D. C.: Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Docket, Mail and Files Section, Photo- 
graphic Department, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; the U. S. Engineers, Photographic 
Laboratories, Rock Island, Illinois; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Photographic Laboratories, 
Urbana, Illinois; and several commercial 
photocopy laboratories, all of whom gener- 
ously gave valuable aid and suggestions. 
The certification of these microfilm 
copies was carefully worked out by the 
Archives Department of the State Library, 
after consultation with legal authorities and 
Lieut. (j.g.) Vernon Tate, head of the 
Division of Photographic Archives and Re- 
search of the National Archives. 
The arrangement of frames on each roll 
is as follows: 


CONTENTS OF CERTIFIED ROLL OF FILM 


*Frame 1— 


“Filmed by Illinois State Library Ar- 
chives Department.” 


*Frame 2— 


Y a-ickuenkila pualek mean Gul County, Illinois.” 


*Frame 3— 


Caption reading “Records of......... os 
(name of office). 

Example: MRecords of Clerk of Circuit 
Court and Ex-Officio Recorder of 
Deeds. 


* The captions on these frames are made with 
large letters so the information can be read from 
the film roll with the naked eye. 
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Frame 4— 

“Microphotographic Certification...... 
(name of office). 

Example: Clerk of Circuit Court and 
Ex-Officio Recorder of Deeds. 

All microfilm copies, particularly if they 
are apt to be used in court, should 
be certified. The certification should 
include evidence that the records 
photographed actually constitute the 
given files and that every document 
therein has been included. 

Typescnpt. Sample form appended. 


Frame 5A— 


“Certificate of Camera Operator.” 

That the film is a true and complete 
microphotographic copy of the original 
records of the office made by him. 


Frame 5B— 


“Photographic Information.” 
Technical photographic information. 
Typescript. Sample forms appended. 


*Frame 6— 


Caption giving General Classification of 
AP ee 

Example: “Records of County Re- 
corder,” “Probate Records.” 


*Frame 7— 


Title of Series; Number of Volume and 
Inclusive Dates. 

Example: Deed Records. Vol. 50. 
Jan. 1878-Oct. 1879. 


Frame 8— 


Here copy of record begins. 


*Frame A— 


Te ee Ss a's ck waa we aa ee ee 


*Frame B— 
Title of Series; Number of Volume and 
Inclusive Dates, etc. 
If the succeeding volume comes under 
another classification, proceed as in 
the case of Frames 6 and 7. 


Frame C— 


Begin copy of new record volume. 


= —_—_—— 
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NEXT FILM ROLL 
Frames 1-6— 


Same type of information as in preced- 
ing roll. 


Frame 7— 


Photographer’s Certificate of Continu- 
ance from preceding roll. 

Certifying that due to the end of the 
preceding roll of film, number...... . 
it is necessary to continue Vol........ 
beginning with page...... Dis v.c<0% 
on this roll. In order that there may 
be no question concerning the contents 
of the preceding roll, the last frames 
of that roll are repeated at the be- 
ginning of this roll. 

Typescript. Sample form appended. 


Frame 7— 


It is impossible to gauge the approach 
to the end of a roll closely enough to 
use a frame indicating “End of Roll.” 
There is no accurate way to tell just 
how much film is being wound down 
before starting to photograph. The 
length of the frame is dependent upon 
the size of the document, and this size 
in the case of county records varies 
not only between volumes, but also 
between parts of a volume. The 
camera’s counters are of little assist- 
ance in this matter. The Archives 
Department has found it more eco- 
nomical to film to take shots up to the 
end of this film roll, then to repeat 
the last few pages on the next roll of 
film, inserting the above certifications. 


Frame 8— 


Proceed as in previous roll. 


RETAKE ROLLS 


Microphotographic Inspection, Retake 
Record and Camera Operator’s Re- 
take Certificate Description of Rec- 


ords, Defects Found and Retakes 
Required. 
Typescript. Sample forms appended. 


A discussion of the subject of retakes 
appears elsewhere in this article. 
* The captions en these frames are made with 


large letters so the information can be read from 
the film roll with the naked eye. 
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The actual filming of the records began 
in March 1944, after a slight delay in wait- 
ing for the film to arrive. The county 
officials provided the Jurors’ Room off of 
the Court Room for a workroom. This 
room is large enough so that all of our 
equipment and supplies could be stored 
there. Its windows have dark curtains, 
which make a semi-dark room and give the 
even lighting very necessary to good pho- 
tography. Also, it is in a quite secluded 
part of the Court House where the oper- 
ator would not be disturbed by the public 
in general. The photographer started with 
a portable Photorecord camera. 

The newspapers in the county sent re- 
porters and photographers to take pictures 
of the first book to be microfilmed, with 
the commissioners and county officials as- 
sisting the photographer. These articles in 
the. papers caused us much delay the first 
week, as people from all over the county 
came to the Court House to see the demon- 
stration and to ask questions. This created 
a great deal of favorable comment from the 
public and gave the county officials the 
feeling that they were following out the 
wishes of the people in having their records 
microfilmed as a protection against possible 
loss at some future date. 


THE CAMERA 


The photographer before leaving his 
Photographic Laboratory in the Archives 
Department checked his camera thoroughly 
and produced several test strips. After set- 
ting up his camera at the Court House he 
ran a test strip on the first record book 
before actually starting the filming. Using 
a Leitz five-foot developing tank with sepa- 
rating apron, he was able to take such 
tests as needed. 

County records, as a rule, follow volume 
integrity, especially if the records of one 
partictilar office are filmed at a time, be- 
ginning with the first volume of a series 
having the earliest date and continuing to 
film the same series to the end of the date 
year, or until the volume series is discon- 
tinued or merged with another series. If 
there are separate indexes to the volume 
series, they should follow. For example: 


The photographer began to microcopy 
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records of the Circuit Clerk and Ex-Officio 
Recorder of Deeds. The records of the Re- 
corder: Volume Series: Deed Records 
Earliest Date 1818; and continued to film 
all Deed records to the present, then fol- 
lowed with Indexes to the above Volume 
Series. 

Most county record books in Illinois are 
of a standard size, 18” x 25”, containing 
about 640 pages. Most of the earliest books 
are bound, but the majority of the later 
books are loose-leaf of the same size and 
number of pages. The older the record the 
more likely that it will be off-size and that 
it will have deteriorated paper and faded 
ink. All this entails expenditure of time 
in the reading of the light meter and ad- 
justing of the camera aperture. 

The camera operator should be assisted 
by someone who is familiar with record 
procedure, as it is difficult to operate the 
camera and also keep the work records. 
Considerable time is likely to be lost in 
assuring the proper sequence of the volumes 
in a series, which may be mis-shelved and 
not show the sequence plainly by outside 
labels or marks. Some assistance in check- 
ing the sequence and in setting up the cap- 
tions at the beginning and end of each 
volume would help the operator to increase 
the daily output in filing county records 
and decrease the amount of errors. 

It was found that this portable camera 
is too slow for such a large scale project 
involving the filming of 300,000 pages of 
records. The most serious difficulty con- 
sists in the necessity for continuous re- 
focusing. This cannot be done accurately 
without the use of a ladder, removal of the 
magazine from the camera, insertion of the 
ground focusing glass, opening of the aper- 
ture of the lens, and increasing the light 
in order that the field may be viewed in 
its entirety. 

This portable camera requires the use 
of perforated film which in comparison with 
non-perforated film gives only about two- 
thirds as large an image to the frame, and 
is also wasteful of film since the length of 
the frame cannot be adjusted to the size 
of the document but remains constant. 


In the filming of the county records, for 
insurance purposes only, it was planned to 
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film two pages to a frame to cut the cost 
to the minimum, except in the case of very 
old and faded records. County record books 
for the most part are 18” x 28”, including 
the binding, for filming. It was found neces- 
sary to use a reduction of 19 to 1, as 
against a reduction of 15 to 1—the normal 
reduction for this camera. The best results 
would be obtainable if one page to a frame 
were photographed, but with this camera it 
is not feasible to take one page to a frame 
because without an oscillating book cradle 
it is necessary to move the book by hand 
and to refocus ‘left and right-hand pages 
alternately; thus slowing down the operator 
and also increasing the probability of 
errors. 

After we had taken several rolls the State 
Library was able to obtain a priority which 
made it possible to purchase a Recordak 
Model C-1. ‘Because of the automatic fea- 
tures which would enable us to complete 
the work more rapidly, we suspended the 
work of filming until the new camera be- 
came available. 

This camara is not listed as a portable 
camera and because of its size and weight 
it would not be practical to move it for 
small jobs. We had special crates made 
and moved the camera by commercial truck 
from Springfield to Cairo. The camera ar- 
rived in perfect condition. The operator 
was able to supervise the setting up of the 
camera which was then checked by the 
company’s serviceman. 

The operator ran several tests on the new 
camera, all of which were satisfactory. It 
was found that because of the automatic 
features of this camera the work progressed 
very rapidly. We continued to use the non- 
perforated film at a reduction of 19 to 1 
until it was necessary to order more, as it 
would have been very difficult to secure an 
exchange of film, as well as the delay of 
waiting for a new shipment of non- 
perforated film. We took test strips of 
sample pages of the record books every 
ten rolls of film; that is, if the operator 
felt that the camera was performing satis- 
factorily; otherwise he took them more 
often. 

The photographer worked for the first 
week before returning to Springfield to 
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process and have the film checked; he then 
went back to -Cairo and worked for two 
weeks, returning to Springfield every third 
week until we completed the job. It is 
possible for the operator to photograph on 
the average of three 100-foot rolls of 35 mm. 
daylight loading film in an eight-hour day. 
This could be increased substantially if the 
operator had an assistant who knows record 
procedure and would make the captions 
and bring the record books to him. Be- 
cause of the fatigue to his eyes from the 
camera lights the operator should wear 
special glasses to protect his eyes. Lieu- 
tenant Vernon (j.g.) Tate, of the National 
Archives, recommended the use of Calobar 
or Rayban glass and also said that they 
should be fitted to the operator’s eyes. 


CAMERA CHECKING 


We found there are still a number of 
mechanical matters which have to be 
watched even though the camera is sup- 
posed to be fully, automatic. The operator 
should be on the lookout for any sounds 
that might tell him something is wrong. 
For instance, at one point during the film- 
ing of the county records the operator felt 
that the sound of the shutter was wrong. 
He immediately ran a test strip and found 
that there were no exposures on the film 
roll, although the camera was working per- 
fectly in all other respects, such as the 
meter control, the film being advanced, etc. 
If this failure in the shutter had not been 
discovered it would have been possible for 
the operator to run several rolls of film, or 
until his next test before discovering that 
the shutter in the camera was not function- 
ing properly, thus causing the loss of several 
rolls of film and the operator’s time. And 
although the Recordak Camera is equipped 
with an alarm system to warn the operator 
against certain mechanical failures which 
might develop, it would not have taken care 
of a failure of this kind. 

The photographer experienced a great 
deal of difficulty due to marked fluctuations 
of the electric current, this requiring him 
to change the meter readings continually 
so as to increase or decrease the amount 
of light necessary to photograph correctly. 
Such fluctuations of current are apt to be 
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encountered in smaller cities. A _ trans- 
former, which keeps an even flow of light, 
though not absolutely necessary, is recom- 
mended when field work is undertaken. 

On some of our first rolls of film a num- 
ber of pages were photographed slightly 
out of focus. It was noticed that this hap- 
pened only on the left-hand side of the 
frame. In checking for the cause of this 
the operator explained that this happened 
in most cases because he tried to work too 
fast. This result could come about in sev- 
eral ways. In turning over the pages of a 
bound document, if the pages did not come 
to a complete rest, or if the finger-arms 
were not placed on the pages of the book 
to hold them in a firm position, it would 
create a ripple while the camera was in 
the position of photographing. Although 
the eye cannot see it, there is a tendency 
for the left-hand copy to pull toward the 
center of the book. This is particularly 
true where pages have been bound against 
the grain. This same situation develops 
when photographing loose-leaf copy. Al- 
though it is not necessary for the operator 
to use the finger-arms he must take the 
precaution not to rush the camera, but to 
wait until the turned copy of the docu- 
ment has had sufficient time to lie per- 
fectly still. It is also probable that in 
turning pages static electricity makes the 
page follow the hand as it is removed. 

We mention this here because other 
people have reported having had the same 
experience. This could happen with any 
camera, but it is more likely to happen in 
using a camera with automatic features de- 
signed for volume production. 

All film for the Alexander County job 
was processed in the Archives Photographic 
Laboratory. This work needs a_ highly 
skilled and trained person and it is recom- 
mended that unless the person has been 
trained in the processing of film the work 
be sent to a commercial film laboratory for 
processing; otherwise, the work of the oper- 
ator and the film used could easily be 
ruined, thus requiring the retaking of the 
records at an added expense. 


FILMS CHECKED 
In microfilming, records mistakes and 
slips are bound to happen; therefore, it is 
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necessary to check for retakes. There is 
no easy way to check film. Sometimes a 
hand-wind and lens could be used, but it 
is not recommended for such a large job. 
The checking of the Alexander County 
films was a very difficult task. We used 
our Recordak reader to scan the film. The 
work involved considerable eyestrain due to 
the flickering caused by rapid turning to the 
various pages. This eyestrain was particu- 
larly noted by checkers who wear bifocals. 
This was partly solved by training the oper- 
ator to blink at the turn of each page, thus 
resting the eyes and reducing eyestrain and 
fatigue. 


RETAKES 


At the same time the film rolls were be- 
ing checked, complete inventory cards were 
made out for each film roll, and each film 
was in turn checked for document contents, 
which in turn was checked with the inven- 
tory list of records to be filmed. It was 
decided to use the following policy in tak- 
ing the retakes: The retakes were filmed 
following out volume integrity, keeping all 
of the retakes for one county office on the 
same film rolls and inserting the micro- 
photographic inspection and retake record 
certification, which includes a description of 
the records, and the retake certificate of 
the camera operator, as well as of the offi- 
cials whose records are being retaken. 

The ‘film for the Alexander County 
project is to be stored in the Film Vaults 
in the Archives Building and only to be 
used in case damage to the original records. 
Because the film will be out of the county 
officials’ custody and under that of the 
Archives Department, which will assume 
the responsibility for the accuracy of the 
film, as well as being able to certify that 
it has not been tampered with and is a 
true and complete copy of the original 
records at the time they were photographed, 
the Archives Department felt that it would 
be better to take all retakes on separate 
retake rolls, thus eliminating the need of 
splicing the retakes to the original film roll. 
If the films were to be used by the county 
officials on reading machines in the county, 
it would be better to follow out volume 
integrity; that is, splicing the retakes to the 
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original film rolls, with their proper certifi- 
cates, in order to keep each individual 
record, such as a volume or a file box con- 
tainer on the same roll. This can be ac- 
complished after the film has been processed, 
by cutting the film roll at the end of each 
volume, splicing in retakes, if any. This 
film can then be placed on individual 
wooden spools, using one volume to a roll, 
thus making it possible to use the same 
indexes for these film rolls.. These indi- 
vidual rolls for each volume can be placed 
in a film cabinet and used the same way 
as one would use the original record books. 
This same method can be used in the film- 
ing of the record indexes. 

As it is not feasible to use the original 
microfilm box for storing the film, the use 
of a metal-edged cardboard telescopic box 
is recommended on which the exact inven- 
tory contents of the film roll contained 
therein is placed. This inventory label can 
be typed and pasted on the film box and in 
case the label contents is too large, it can 
be reduced by the photostat process to fit 
the cover of the box. 

The Alexander County project turned out 
to be much larger than contemplated. In 
the original agreement around 300 volumes 
were to be filmed, but the County Com- 
missioners, after seeing the work being 
done, and because of the aroused interest 
of the other county officials and the pub- 
lic in general, decided that all of the valu- 
able records for all county offices should 
be placed on microfilm. Therefore, they 
voted to buy more film and requested the 
Archives Department to complete the rest 
of the bound volumes which totaled 469 
volumes, on 161 rolls of film exclusive of 
retake rolls. 


FRAME 4 
SAMPLE CERTIFICATION FORMS 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHIC CERTIFI- 
CATION 


I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT I AM 
THE LEGAL CUSTODIAN OF THE 
ORIGINAL RECORDS OF THE CLERK 
OF THE CIRCUIT COURT AND 
EX-OFFICIO RECORDER OF DEEDS, 
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AND THOSE CONTAINED IN THE 
VOLUMES BELOW, ON THE DATE 
INDICATED: 
THAT MICROPHOTOGRAPHIC 
COPIES OF THE ORIGINAL RECORDS 
APPEAR ON THIS ROLL OF FILM; 
THAT IN CONFORMITY WITH IN- 
STRUCTIONS RECEIVED BY ME 
FROM THE COUNTY COMMISSION- 
ERS OF ALEXANDER COUNTY, ILLI- 
NOIS, I CAUSED SAID ORIGINALS 
TO BE MICROPHOTOGRAPHED 
UNDER MY PERSONAL SUPERVI- 
SION BY MARINUS_ HANSEN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER FOR ILLINOIS 
STATE LIBRARY ARCHIVES DE- 
PARTMENT, BY THE AUTHORITY OF 
MARGARET C. NORTON, STATE 
ARCHIVIST, AND COMPARED WITH 
THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS; THAT 
THE IMAGES APPEARING ON THIS 
ROLL OF MICROFILM ARE TRUE 
AND COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COPIES OF THE ABOVE ORIGINAL 
RECORDS; AND THAT SAID ORIG- 
INAL RECORDS HAVE BEEN MICRO- 
PHOTOGRAPHED TO SERVE ALL 
PURPOSES IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
ALL REQUIREMENTS OF ILLINOIS 
REVISED STATUTES 1943, CH. 116 
SEC. 31-32 P. 2615. 

~— | IN TESTIMONY WHERE- 
OF, I HAVE HEREUNTO 
SET MY HAND AND THE 
SEAL OF SAID COUNTY, 
THIS DAY OF 
, 1944. 





SEAL 
OF 
COUNTY 











Clerk of Circuit Court and 
Ex-Officio Recorder of 
Deeds, Alexander County, 
Illinois. 
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CERTIFICATE OF CAMERA 
OPERATOR 


I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT MICRO- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGES APPEAR- 
ING ON THIS ROLL OF FILM ARE 
TRUE AND COMPLETE MICRO- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF ORIG- 
INAL RECORDS OF THE OFFICE OF 
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THE CLERK OF CIRCUIT COURT 
AND EX-OFFICIO RECORDER OF 
DEEDS. I OPERATED THE CAMERA 
AT THE TIME THAT THESE 
RECORDS WERE MICROPHOTO- 
GRAPHED. 





Date 





Photographer 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
Archives Department 


FRAME 5B 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 


DATE 
FILM NO. 
REDUCTION 
EXPOSURE 
PLACEMENT 
REMARKS 




















FRAME 7 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S CERTIFICATE OF 
CONTINUANCE FROM PRECEDING 
ROLL 


I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT DUE TO 
THE END OF THE FILM 

REEL NUMBER 

IT IS NECESSARY TO CONTINUE 
VOL. NO. 

BEGINNING WITH PAGE NO. 

ON THE FOLLOWING REEL NUMBER 
IN ORDER THAT THERE MAY BE 
NO QUESTION CONCERNING THE 
CONTENTS OF THE PRECEDING 
ROLL, THE LAST FRAMES OF THE 
ROLL ARE REPEATED AT THE BE- 
GINNING OF THIS ROLL. 





Date 





Photographer 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
Archives Department 





Date 





Clerk of Circuit Court and 
Ex-Officio Recorder of Deeds, 
Alexander County, Illinois 
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CAMERA OPERATOR’S RETAKE 
CERTIFICATE 


I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT THE 
RETAKES APPEARING BELOW ARE 
IMAGES OF THE RECORDS OF 
WHICH DEFECTS WERE FOUND IN 
THE FILM ROLL, AND ARE TRUE 
AND COMPLETE MICROPHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COPIES OF THE RECORDS 
OF THE OFFICE OF THE COUNTY 
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CLERK AND CLERK OF THE 
COUNTY COURT. I OPERATED THE 
CAMERA AT THE TIME THESE 
RETAKES WERE MADE. 





Date 





Photographer 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
Archives Department 








BULLETIN 


Announcement has just been received of the appointment of Rev. Andrew Lemke, 
formerly pastor of the Hampshire Colony Congregational Church, Princeton, and member 
of the local public library Board of Directors to the staff of the American Library Asso- 
ciation as of June Ist “to assist in sponsoring humanitarian projects in the post-war 
world.” 


Mr. Lemke will travel extensively for the A. L. A., which he has served as chairman 
of the Trustees Division during the past two years. His term of office expires in July, 
and in recognition of his record as an official, the Executive Board of the A. L. A. asked 
him to accept the new position, which will cover a wide field of activity. 


Mr. Lemke will assist in establishing the A. L. A. program in cooperating with influ- 
ential education groups here and abroad in plans to assist the people of the world in pro- 
moting a better understanding between nations and in securing a lasting peace following 
World War II. 











Fyionsiial deport 


OF THE 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


SPRINGFIELD 


October 1, 1942---September 30, 1944 
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BIENNIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


October 1, 1942-September 30, 1944 





The 52nd biennial report of the Illinois 
State Library covering the period October 
1, 1942 to September 30, 1944 is prepared 
at a time when every effort of the people 
of Illinois is bent toward the objectives of 
“winning the war.” The activities of the 
Library reflect a different aspect for one 
devoted to normal leisure time pursuits.* 
The disruption of normal conditions caused 
by the war has resulted in both gains and 
losses to the library. The loss in person- 
nel was not felt too keenly until toward the 
second year of the biennium and was 
caused, first, by enlistments into the armed 
forces and secondly, by superior financial 
attractions in the war industries. Gains 
which are in the nature of a reserve for the 
State include improvements in various de- 
partments’ procedures of work as well as a 
renovation of work space; a complete re- 
shelving of the book, periodical and docu- 
ment collections; the continued addition of 
essential materials to make more complete 
the reference and loan collections. 


VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


In 1943, the National Victory Book Cam- 
paign was officially closed and Major Gen- 
eral Henry S. Aurand, Commander of the 
Sixth Service Command, U. S. Army, in 
expressing his appreciation for the excellent 
service the Victory Book Campaign had 
given in supplying books promptly, fur- 
nishing transportation and cooperating in 
every way with the library service program 
of the Sixth Service Command, wrote, May 


* For statistical report of activities and re- 
sources, see p. 339 


17, 1943: “The 35,000 victory books re- 
quested and received by the Sixth Service 
Command from the 1943 Victory Book 
Campaign in _ Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan has been almost uniformally ex- 
cellent in quality and condition. They have 
performed a most useful function not only 
in aiding libraries and camps and hospitals 
for which the government purchased some 
books but also supplied the day rooms, 
reception centers, etc., where victory books 
are used exclusively.” 


In Illinois there were a number of re- 
quests from camp librarians and men in the 
armed forces still to be filled. So as to take 
care of these requests, the Illinois Victory 
Book Campaign was planned for 1944 under 
the direction of the Honorable Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State and State Li- 
brarian and Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library and chairman of the 
State Library Advisory Committee. 

On December 17, 1943, General Aurand 
wrote Secretary of State, Edward J. 
Hughes: “I have been informed of the de- 
cision of the Illinois State Library and the 
Chicago Public Library to continue the col- 
lection of books for servicemen during 1944. 
As long as one man remains in a camp or 
hospital, the need will continue to exist 
for the service you are so generously con- 
tributing. The hundreds of thousands of 
books supplied to servicemen all over the 
world during the past two years have been 
of great value to the army library service. 

May I express my sincere thanks for 
what you have already accomplished and 
for your continued interest and efforts.” 
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Working with Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 
Closkey, librarian of the Sixth Service 
Command, it was planned to use the books 
collected in this drive to fill requests from 
any camp or hospital library in the Sixth 
Service Command and those requests from 
overseas. 

Two depositories were set up in the 
State—one at the Chicago Public Library 
and the other at the Illinois State Library. 
Librarians in Cook, DuPage, Kane, Ken- 
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were asked to send the books they re- 
ceived to the Chicago Public Library, 
while the libraries in the other counties in 
the State were asked to send their collec- 
tions to the State Library. A poster and 
book mark were especially designed by Zoe 
Reeves, a commercial artist in Chicago. 
These posters and book marks were dis- 
tributed throughout the State through the 
libraries. The report of Illinois’ partici- 
pation in the Victory Book Campaign, 

















dall, Lake, McHenry and Will counties shows: 
Collected “yee ae 
and culled | process | Shipped 
1n 1943 | | 
State Headquarters (Illinois State Library)---_- 147 637) 3,000) 77,192 
CO WH OUIIONIIE goes oo ov eccccnwenesces 1,050,000) 50,000) 350,000 
| IL AY TRE WR ae eo ee 1,197,637] 53,000) 427,192 
In the Illinois Victory Book Campaign, 1944— - 
I a ciatamukmakneledlk 45,366) 200, 10 ,647 
Cicnne Pic Lidbrety... . .. 266 concen. 136 , 250) 6,080) 100,899 
I i Sache Heenan: 175,616) 6,280 111,546 











ADULT EDUCATION 


The varied and pervasive activities of 
the Adult Education Department are not 
so easily identified and added up for a re- 
port as those of other departments. It is 
in this depaftment that planned courses of 
reading are prepared on almost any sub- 
ject adaptable to the adult patron of the 
library and a Certificate of Accomplish- 
ment is issued by the Secretary of State 
when the patron has completed the reading 
of the books in each planned course. 


Thus, in a few words we can summarize 
one of the major activities of this depart- 
ment but those same few words do not tell 
of the details of service involved. For in- 
stance, when a person has selected and 
registered in a reading course, his appli- 
cation form is carefully checked in order to 
gain a picture of his educational back- 
ground and experience. The selection of 
books included in the reading course is 
made with these factors in mind. Cor- 
respondence relative to his reading and the 
book reviews is carried on regularly with 


the individual during the time he partici- 
pates in the reading course. Each month 
an unread book on the course reading list 
is automatically sent to him. In fact, per- 
sons registering in the reading courses 
offered by the State Library are given 
practically individual service. 

During the past biennium 1,121 persons 
registered for reading courses and 442 Cer- 
tificates of Accomplishment were issued. 
Persons register any time during the year 
so that these figures do not represent all 
of the reading courses in progress at any 
given time. Other miscellaneous aids to 
readers represent much more in terms of 
influence and benefits than in a numerical 
record. In its cooperative capacities on 
the other hand, through contribution to and 
participation in the projects and programs 
of educational institutions, organizations, 
clubs, and conferences, the Adult Educa- 
tion Department engages in a continuous 
round of functions which in the aggregate 
represent the objectives of good library 
service in the broad field of adult educa- 
tion. 
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Considerable time and effort is devoted 
each year by the Adult Education Depart- 
ment staff to collaboration with confer- 
ences and institutes representing various 
cultural interests and activities, and requir- 
ing expert aid in book selection, program 
planning and bibliographies which each in 
turn gets to its group—a branch of adult 
education with far reach implications. 

Another phase of the Adult Education 
Department with which we have been con- 
cerned was possible through the coopera- 
tion of the Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare and his administrative as- 
sistants and staff. 


OAKDALE A DEMONSTRATION 


In Illinois practically no provision for a 
library service program in the penal and 
mental institutions has been developed. 
After conferences with Wallace Clark, ad- 


ministrator of Social Service in the Depart-. 


ment of Public Welfare, a request for 
assistance in “providing library service to 
the patients of the State institutions” was 
made by Mr. Rodney Brandon, Director of 
Public Welfare. It was recommended by 
Mr. Clark that because of the interest of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, assistant director at 
Oakdale, in providing library service to the 
women, the women’s reformatory, Oakdale 
—near Dwight, be used as a demonstration 
center. 


The collection of books that was in the 
Elizabeth Lewis Room, which had been 
designated as the library room, were to be 
weeded of unsuitable and worn out volumes 
and augmented by books from the State 
Library collection. Before the work started 
Mrs. Mann indicated that we “would have 
her full cooperation and whatever and 
however we recommended the library be 
set up and functioned would be followed.” 


Before the books were selected by the 
Adult Education Department from the 
book stock of the State Library, many lists 
and bibliographies were consulted with the 
thought of making up an attractive and 
suitable collection for the women at this 
institution. Mrs. Mann told the women 
they were to have a “new library” and 
asked them if they had any suggestions 
about books they would like to have in the 
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collection. The list she submitted to us 
proved quite helpful because we did want 
to take their wishes into consideration as 
far as was feasible. 


This little community, exclusive of the 
staff, is made up of close to two hundred 
fifty girls and women, white and colored, 
whose ages range from 18 up. The edu- 
cational level is 8th grade though the vari- 
ation is from the 4th grade to a medical 
college degree. 

The miniature community live in com- 
fortable homelike cottages named for 
women who have made notable contribu- 
tions to State and county and have been 
outstanding in their zealous endeavors in 
education, charity, philanthropy and the 
improvement and correction of women. 
The interests of the women outside of 
working hours range from raising rabbits, 
cultivating flowers, to the reading of the 
latest scientific books and the interpreta- 
tion of international affairs. 


At the request of Mrs. Mann we pre- 
pared a list of periodicals for purchase for 
the library and the cottage living rooms. 
Again, we used our best skill and available 
guides in making this list, sufficiently 
diversified to meet the interests and read- 
ing ability of the women. 


From the Art Department of the State 
Library about 40 large pictures suitable to 
be hung on the walls of the auditorium as 
an exhibition and several others for the 
library room were selected. From this 
special collection the women did choose 
pictures they would like to have in the 
living rooms of the several cottages. 


Details of the planned reading courses 
conducted by the Adult Education Depart- 
ment were explained to the women in each 
cottage and registrations were taken from 
those interested. 


In setting up this library unit at the 
reformatory, the various types of materials 
available through the State Library were 
used so as to give this little community the 
opportunity of rather a complete library 
service program and introduce them to the 
type of a community activity that can be 
available to them after their period of 
rehabilitation. 
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ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


One of the features of the State Library 


is its collection of pictures which is loaned 
the same as books. There are 29,776 pic- 
tures mounted and in portfolio form avail- 
able to individuals, groups and _ schools. 
Any resident of the State, regardless of 
where he lives, may borrow pictures by 
mail. The collection represents famous 
artists of all the leading schools from the 
14th century to the present. It includes 
photographs of famous art objects, original 
etchings and wood engravings, portfolios of 
ancient and modern sculpture, religious 
paintings, stage settings, Indian art, cos- 
tume prints of all nations and stereographs 
illustrating the history, geography and basic 
industries of the various countries. 


During this past biennium 61,130 pic- 
tures were loaned in answer to 2,289 re- 
quests throughout the State. This is a 
slight decrease in circulation from the pre- 
ceding biennium. 


The Illinois State Library, through the 
office of the Library Specialist, U. S. Office 
of Education, has been named the clearing 
house in this State for the art exhibits in 
their program of educational cooperation 
with the Latin American countries. It was 
found through the trial period last bien- 
nium that more use could be planned for 
these exhibits if they could be routed 
through a central agency in the State. As 
a phase of President Roosevelt’s Good 
Neighbor Policy, exhibits showing the life, 
customs, industries, agriculture and _ re- 
sources of particularly the Latin American 
countries have been made available for use 
in schools and libraries. The following 
portfolios and exhibits were received by us 
from the U. S. Office of Education: 


Lands and peoples south of us; Art in 
the countries south of us; Our neighbor 
Republics. 


The acquisition of eleven lighted glass 
exhibit cases made possible more effective 
the 213 semi-monthly exhibits that were 
planned and developed by the staff of the 
Art Department in cooperation with the 
various other departments of the State Li- 
brary, and, the Illinois committees for 
Victory Gardens, war bond drives, the Red 
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Cross V-Mail and in observance of the 
designated weeks and days in Illinois. 

Through the American Society of 
Graphic Arts, an exhibit of burned and 
banned books of other countries was 
secured. One exhibit particularly note- 
worthy was the one commemorating the 
125th year of Illinois statehood. 


As indicated in the last biennial report, 
outside of the largest cities in Illinois 
where there are conservatories of music, no 
library in Illinois has a music collection 
which is adequate to service the requests 
for materials which are mounting each 
year. Those libraries having a music col- 
lection are for the most part in the larger 
communities and serve only the residents of 
that community. This increased interest 
in music has been largely generated by the 
radio and the emphasis of musical educa- 
tion in the public schools. While no spe- 
cial appropriation has been made available 
for the acquisition of music materials, it 
has been possible in this biennium to de- 
vote a little more of our funds for the 
purchase of recordings since not as many 
of the printed materials were available 
because of the paper shortage. A collec- 
tion of basic items has already been added 
to the collection. It is hoped that in suc- 
ceeding years, additions to this music col- 
lection will mean eventually that through 
the State Library citizens in Illinois may 
have available materials for music study 
and appreciation in a similar quantity as 
provided in the art collection. 


USE OF LIBRARY 
Loan Service 


As the Illinois State Library lends books 
to supplement local library collections, 
especially the more expensive books; books 
which have limited use and which the local 
library cannot purchase; lends titles of pro- 
fessional literature for personal use of libra- 
rians and members of the Library Board in 
small libraries as the budgets of such libra- 
ries do not permit either the library pur- 
chasing them, or, a salary adequate for the 
librarian to own personal copies; and, 
assists school administrators and school li- 
brarians in providing adequate reading 
materials, the library has now as one of 
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the outstanding phases of its service, a mail 
order business. 


From October 1, 1942 through September 
30, 1944, schools, communities and groups 
borrowed 630,858 volumes for a_ loan 
period of three months or more. The Gen- 
eral Reference Department (including IIli- 
nois Document Department) in this same 
period mailed 123,634 volumes to fill 
57,914 requests. From the Bookmobile, 
which operated in Fayette and Effingham 
counties as a mobile library unit to the 
rural schools, beginning September, 1943, 
50,066 books were circulated. Through the 
cooperation of Kenneth Greer, county 
superintendent of schools in Fayette 
County, and, Miles E. Mills, county super- 
intendent of schools in Effingham County, 
the Bookmobile has operated as a demon- 
stration unit for school library service. 

In February, 1943, the library project 
operated through the WPA in cooperation 
with the State Library was liquidated and 
title to the 75,000 government owned books 
used in the project was transferred to the 
Illinois State Library “to assist in provid- 
ing library service in non-library areas.” 

Some of the small communities having 
had a library unit, partly financed through 
the WPA, voted to establish permanent 
library service, and the already active citi- 
zen group interested in these small units 
made a choice of titles from this supply 
they wanted as permanent items in the 
local book collection. Many of the smaller 
libraries in the State having inadequate 
budgets, especially for book purchases also 
selected from this group, titles which they 
could not afford and those in great demand 
for which they had insufficient copies. 


Reference Service 


Shortly after this county was plunged 
into a state of war, an Information Center 
for the prompter service to inquirers for 
the materials relative to the various pro- 
grams and progress of a war, was created. 
Its chief purpose was to acquire and have 
available fugitive and ephermeral material 
to meet the needs of the various state de- 
partments, and especially teachers and 
group leaders. Emphasis was placed on 
acquifing enough copies of the various 
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types of informational materials so that 
they could be loaned to large groups with a 

“copy for each person in the group, as well 
as to individuals. 

As we are nearing the close of this bien- 
nium, it is quite evident that there is a 
“trend” in the requests coming to the in- 
formation desk. This trend is for ma- 
terials of guidance, direction and counsel 
for men and women who will be dislocated 
in, not only their work, but social life. 
Men and women who will endeavor to ac- 
complish their own re-orientation in the 
post war period. These dislocations will 
reach enormous populations. Méillions of 
men and women will be discharged from 
the armed forces and war industries. They 
will have to readjust themselves to normal 
peace-time living and working. All will 
have to re-orient themselves to family and 
community life, to new economical condi- 
tions and to new civilian responsibilities. 
Information and materials on job oppor- 
tunities, training requirements and training 
agencies, personnel development, family 
adjustment, social and civic obligations 
must be available. Information materials 
of industrial trends, population shifts, dis- 
tribution problems and other factors that 
affect markets will be needed. An increase 
and an extension of educational and cul- 
tural opportunities through individual read- 
ing guidance, reading and study programs, 
discussion groups, films, and by referring 
our introduction to similar activities con- 
ducted under other auspices. Having all 
of these factors in mind, it seems expedi- 
ent to enlarge the subject field of the 
Information Center. 


Work began on the weeding of an old 
pamphlet file that rather spasmodically had 
been kept up-to-date. Material that is 
useable is being transferred to the Informa- 
tion File; additions of current bulletins, 
pamphlets, broadsides, clippings, etc., are 
made and a ready reference index is com- 
piled so that when material is withdrawn 
from the files, the index can be similarly 
treated. 


Of interest, no doubt, will be some of the 
research questions which have been re- 
ceived and answered. From Cuba, Ver- 
mont, Oregon, Michigan, and Ohio came 
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requests for the plans of the Archives 
Building; from the Dominican Order at 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, and the Hospital 
Order of the Third Order of St. Francis re- 
quests pertaining to vault specifications 
and requirements were received; the U. S. 
Department of State requested photostats 
of the territorial Governors correspondence 
to be printed in the volume of territorial 
records; material on Governor Edwards’ 
controversy with the state banks was re- 
quested for a master’s thesis; for a 
biography of Lincoln, photostats of many 
Lincoln items and a check of the election 
data of that period; a professor of the Chi- 
cago College of Law in preparing his his- 
tory of the Supreme Court which is being 
written for the Illinois Bar Association has 
frequent use of the Illinois Court Records; 
for the State Architect, data was furnished 
for the restoration of the Vandalia Court- 
house, and biographical information on 
W. W. Boynton, the architect, who com- 
pleted the present State House; the FBI 
has used extensively the Communist Peti- 
tion of 1940. 


Research projects have included ma- 
terial on the Illinois-Michigan Canal, land 
records for the post-war highway; material 
on William Herndon for a doctor’s thesis at 
the University of Illinois; the Waterways 
Division requested material as to canal 
records. 


During the biennium reference service of 
the State Library have included data for 
the history of explosives for the DuPont 
Company and the list of hospitals of the 
United States using penicillium to how to 
fumigate a collection of moths and one on 
birdskins for the State Museum. 

From October 1, 1942 through September 


30, 1944, 6,522 requests for archival re- 
search were received. 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


In order to facilitate the research in- 
volved in answering reference questions 
that come by mail, telephone or in person, 
the State Library has added the following 
reference tools: 

Library of Congress Catalog of Printed 
Cards. 
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The cards issued previous to July 1, 1942 
are published in book form and since 
then the individual cards have been re- 
ceived for filing. While the addition of 
this tool has meant the acquisition of 
specific equipment in which to house the 
material and the part time assignment of 
several members of the staff to keep the 
filing of these cards up to date, the value 
of it to the research staff of not only the 
Illinois State Library but of the Illinois 
State Historical Library has more than 
justified the added expense of its in- 
stallation and the current adjustments in 
the schedule of work. 
History of State Departments, revised 
through 1941. 

Compilation of all State laws relating to 
destruction of records, 1941. 

Catalog rules for subject analytics for 
archival material, rev. and enl., 1943. 

Draft for the proposed manual for 
archival material for Illinois County Offi- 
cials’ Association. 

This is being used as a basis for the pro- 

posed manual to be issued by the So- 

ciety of American Archivists. 

Proceedings of the County Commission- 
ers, St. Clair County, (typed and indexed). 

Checklist of Illinois Territorial and State 
Documents, 1809-50. 

County Commissioners records, Calhoun 
County, 1837-46 (typed). 

County Commissioners records, Winne- 
bago County, 1836-40 (typed). 

Index Federal census, 1850, for Alexander 
and Adams counties completed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


An important phase of the service from 
the State Library not only to individuals 
but to libraries and schools throughout the 
State is the preparation of bibliographies 
on given subjects and the compiling of lists 
of new books suggested for purchase. 
Among the special bibliographies that have 
appeared in print during the biennium are, 
to name a few: 

A subject index of “Reproductions of re- 
ligious art,” by Eloise Kissinger. 

“Books about negro children,” by Gloria 
Taylor. 
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“Check list of Lincoln items in the 
archives files,” by S. A. Wetherbee. 


“Reference books for the very small li- 
brary,” by Fern Garrett. 

“Suggested helps for the vertical file,” by 
Frances Bailey. 

“A check list of Illinois Documents” as 
published by the various State Depart- 
ments, by Dorothy Bailey. (Published 
quarterly.) 

“The location of foreign book collections 
in Illinois,” prepared, at our request, by 
Mrs. Bertha M. Roche, librarian, Skokie 
Public Library. _ 

“Suggested purchase list for small libra- 
ries,” prepared by the staff of the Exten- 
sion Service Office, Illinois State Library. 

“List of periodicals in the Special Libra- 
ries in the Chicago Area,” prepared by the 
Illinois Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

“An Aid to Book Selection for elemen- 
tary school libraries, 1938-1944,” by the 
staff of Extension Service Office, Illinois 
State Library. 

From October 1, 1942 through September 
30, 1944, 364 bibliographies (exclusive of 
Reading courses) were compiled by various 
members of the staff. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
GROUPS 


With the curtailment of the use of trans- 
portation facilities as requested by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the work of the 
field visitors of the Extension Service Office 
was emphasized largely through correspond- 
ence. Advisory service on library prob- 
lems, such as tax support, budgets, equip- 
ment, book buying and discarding, legal 
procedures and the physical care of the 
building; assistance to school administrators 
and librarians in their particular problems 
and the extension of library service to 
rural areas were the subject of requests 
received daily. In some cases it was 
actually necessary to meet with the libra- 
rian and members of the library board in 
order to discuss the various phases of their 
problem so as to make recommendations 
for its solution. Visits were made to 138 


public libraries, 93 school libraries and 174 
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county units whose particular interest was 
the preservation of their county records. 


* * * *& 


One of the features of State Library 
service is to make available materials to 
other state wide groups to help them carry 
out projects that have permanent value to 
the citizens of the State. In Illinois there 
are a number of different types of libraries 
—public libraries, school libraries, institu- 
tional libraries, industrial libraries, financial 
libraries, college libraries, privately en- 
dowed libraries, and privately financed li- 
braries doing special reference work. 
Many of these libraries are located in 
areas near a tax supported library, and 
most of them have adequate reference col- 
lections. Many of the tax supported libra- 
ries find their budgets will not stretch far 
enough to keep as up-to-date as they would 
like the expensive reference collection 
necessary to give good service. In an effort 
to cooperate with libraries of similar na- 
ture to help solve such problems as the 
continued expenditure of money for ma- 
terials that are duplicates of materials in 
nearby libraries, a Library Cooperative 
Committee was created, and includes repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois State Historical 
Library; the University of Chicago; the 
Newberry Library, Chicago; University of 
Illinois; the Chicago Historical Society and 
the Illinois State Library. A discussion of 
their particular problems and subject fields 
were topics considered at the meeting of 
the committee. A thorough umdlerstanding 
of the scope of service and the ultimate 
collection of each institution has made it 
possible for a better understanding and an 
endeavor to cooperate has resulted. 


* * * * * 


In February, 1944, a Conference on Com- 
munity Organization was held in Spring- 
field to discuss ways and means of assisting 
local in more effectively 
uniting local resources to meet community 
problems. Invitations were sent to the 
officers of more than 90 state-wide organi- 
zations. The conference was sponsored by: 


communities 


Leslie Brown, president, Illinois Adult 
Education Association; 
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Robert E. Browne, Director, Extension 
Division, University of Illinois; 

Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction; 

Wallace Clark, President, Illinois Wel- 

fare Association; . 

Robert Cole, Executive Secretary, Illinois 

School Board Association; 

Irving Pearson, Executive Secretary, IIli- 

nois Education Association; 

David E. Lindstrom, Chairman, Illinois 

Rural Education Committee; 

Ralph McAllister, Director, 

Adult Education Council; 

Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Libra- 

rian, Illinois State Library. 

The conference grew out of informal dis- 
cussions in many parts of the State among 
many different individuals. From _ these 
discussions it became evident that a num- 
ber of communities were interested in try- 
ing to coordinate the many excellent plans 
and programs which were being proposed 
by single organizations in their localities. 
It has become increasingly clear to com- 
munity leaders that much more compre- 
hensive solutions of local problems which 
are arising can be met by cooperative 
action among all interested groups. 

Many local communities are eager to un- 
dertake cooperative activities and merely 
await some stimulus and prepare some 
assistance from their future work. The 
program of the conference included brief 
statements on the types of problems to be 
faced at the community level as the war 
reaches a climax and comes to an end; the 
need for local initiative and cooperation in 
solving these problems; examples of the 
work of successful community councils and 
consideration of proposals for action by 
statewide groups in stimulating cooperative 
action at the local level. 


Enthusiastic responses have already 
come from business and manufacturing 
groups, colleges, departments of state gov- 
ernment, librarians, clubs, municipal or- 
ganizations and bar associations. 

A representative committee was ap- 
pointed to collect data, prepare and issue a 
handbook of cooperative means of com- 
munity organization and participation. The 
committee has been working throughout the 


Chicago 
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summer on the project and word has been 
received that the Handbook will be avail- 
able early this fall. 

$s-s 6 * 


Shortly after the declaration of war in 
the United States, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation requested the University of Illinois 
to set up a Committee on War Problems 
and Responsibility of the Public Schools in 
Illinois. At the invitation of the chair- 
man, the Illinois State Library accepted 
membership on the Committee. Repre- 
sentatives of state institutions and state- 
wide organizations made up the member- 
ship of this committee. One of the 
accomplishments of the Committee was 
the preparation of an outline indicating the 
scope of the necessary educational program 
adequate to demobilization needs. This 
Committee has continued to meet at 
monthly intervals since its organization. 
With the postwar needs in mind, the name 
of the Committee has been changed to the 
Illinois Committee on Public Education. 
The committee meets monthly informally 
at round table discussions and engages in 
discussion rather than through action. The 
summer conference at the University of 
Illinois on problems of “education and re- 
construction” which was sponsored by the 
Committee in 1942 was one of the earliest 
efforts in Illinois to focus thinking in this 
crucial field. 

oe ua BSB 


In 1942, representatives from the Ji/linois 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs met 
at the library to discuss the possibility of 
their Federation maintaining in the library 
a shelf for books about the negro and writ- 
ten by the negro as a memorial to de- 
ceased members of the clubs in the Feder- 
ation. Their plan is to have each club 
in the Federation add at least one book per 
year to the shelf, and the books could be 
used by any patron of the State Library. 
This shelf has grown and because of de- 
mand additional copies of some of these 
titles have been purchased from the 
library’s regular funds. 


* * * * & 


In cooperation with the Jilinois Post War 
Planning Commission, the Advisory Com- 
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mittee of the Illinois State Library sub- 
mitted a plan and program of library 
service for the post war period. The 
recommendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee are: 

1) To provide adequate quarters for all 
departments of the State Library— 
to complete the State Library Build- 
ing by an addition to the unit now 
housing the Archives. The ground 
adjacent to the present unit is 
owned by the State and has been 
designated to the State Librarian, 
and, is cleared ready as a building 
site. 

2) To inventory the complete book col- 
lection of the Illinois State Library; 

3) To provide for larger units of library 
service through the establishment of 
library districts in the library 
regions; : 

4) Through specific cooperative means 
to consolidate library service in the 
State thus providing adequate serv- 
ice in a form that is more efficient 
and economical. 

For a detailed report of the post war 
plans and programs, see JLLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, June, 1944. 

64 & DS 


Invitation to participate in the Illinois 
Service Officers’ School for War Veterans 
held at the Illinois School for the Deaf at 
Jacksonville was accepted. The school was 
sponsored by the Governor’s Committee on 
Rehabilitation and Employment, cooperat- 
ing with the American Legion, Disabled 
American Veterans and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The sessions were attended 
by several members of the staff, one of 
whom reported: “There is no question in 
my mind but that this pooling of informa- 
tion on federal, state and organization 
efforts will certainly help Illinois meet its 
veteran responsibility. It was a revelation 
to know how much work is now being 
accomplished by the veteran’s organiza- 
tions and how ready all of these agencies, 
federal, state, and local, are to obtain 
through cooperation the highest degree of 
usefulness in dealing with problems which 
face us now and at the close of the war.” 

A number of state wide organizations, 
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deeply aware of the need for continued 
public discussion of important questions, 
joined together to conduct one day Discus- 
sion Clinics on the topic “plan now for the 
post war needs in Illinois.” The purpose 
of these Clinics was to present various 
methods in which group discussions could 
be most effective. The method used 
was to conduct a group discussion, the 
leader to be selected from the area where 
the Clinic was being held, each Clinic to 
be summarized and the method of presen- 
tation reviewed and commented on by the 
director, Dr. David E. Lindstrom, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, University of 
Illinois. 

The Clinics were held at Peoria, Aurora, 
Rockford, Urbana, Jacksonville, Newton, 
Carbondale and Rock Island in October 
and November, 1943. Plans are under 
way for similar clinics to be held in fall of 
1944, 

+. * “te. * 


Library Institutes for the study of war 
and post war issues were held in Chicago 
and St: Louis during April, 1943. All libra- 
rians and library trustees in Illinois were 
invited to attend either of the meetings. 
These Institutes were two of 21 regional 
meetings held throughout the U. S. under 
the sponsorship of the American Library 
Association and open to leaders of the 
Middle West. 

The meeting in Chicago was developed 
into a tri-state institute with representa- 
tives from Indiana, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
The Assistant State Librarian was named 
the State Coordinator for both institutes. 

The purpose of these institutes was to 
help librarians and trustees to identify and 
inform themselves about important issues 
facing the American people and to con- 
sider what libraries could do to promote 
study and discussion on the issues. The 
regional institutes grew out of the national 
institute on war and post war issues con- 
ducted in Chicago in January, 1944 under 
the leadership of the American Library As- 
sociation. At that time, three days were 
spent by representative librarians of the 
nation discussing the important issues in 
America, thinking with experts on such 
subjects as war information, civilian de- 
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fense, foreign relations and post war plan- 
ning. The Chicago and St. Louis regional 
institutes served to pass on information 
from the national meeting and to promote 
similar discussions by librarians in the 
area. The plan was to develop the discus- 
sion idea by encouraging the holding of 
community institutes, forums, discussion 
groups throughout the State under the 
sponsorship of local libraries. The two war 
institutes and such other local meetings as 
were planned took the place of the annual 
spring regional meetings sponsored by the 
Illinois State Library. 
+e & @ © 


The School Library Clinics began in 
Illinois in 1943 at the suggestion of school 
librarians. This year it was felt that those 
recently recruited to the profession needed 
encouragement; those in service, as war 
time librarians, with little or no experience 
as school librarians needing assistance and, 
in general, to provide for an exchange of 
short cuts, for those already laboring with 
added details and responsibility, with un- 
trained personnel and student assistants. 
The three agencies, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of High School Librarians, the 
Illinois Library Association School Section, 
and, the Illinois State Library extended an 
invitation to all elementary and secondary 
school librarians to attend one of the four 
school library clinics held in the State. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
cooperated with the two organizations and 
the State department in sending letters to 
school administrators, suggesting that all 
librarians attend the clinics. 

Through the Illinois State Examining 
Board for Teachers’ Certificates, all school 
librarians who attended, received credit 
points toward renewal or registration of 
their teacher’s certificate. 

The meetings were scheduled at Elgin, 
Pekin, Urbana and Centralia. The total 
registration was 237 persons. A _ general 
program pattern was developed with a co- 
ordinator presiding. The sessions were held 
on Friday and on Saturday morning. Let- 
ters from school librarians who attended 
the clinics were most enthusiastic and ex- 
pressed hope that future clinics might be 
planned to help school librarians to be bet- 
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ter librarians. Plans are now under way 
for similar clinics to be held this fall. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


In the fall of 1943, the Director of Edu- 
cation of the Springfield diocese, Reverend 
Joseph Murray, discussed with us the prob- 
lem of providing library service to the 
children of the parochial schools in the 
Springfield diocese. He was not as familiar 
with the service from the State Library as 
he felt he should be, and, because he felt 
particularly the lack of library materials in 
the elementary schools of the diocese, he 
was concerned with the problem of how 
such materials could be secured for the 
school year. We explained to him that for 
those schools in communities where there 
is an established public library, in all prob- 
ability, library service for the schools 
could be arranged for, but, if that was not 
possible because of a limited book collec- 
tion at the various public libraries, the 
State Library would be glad to supplement 
any book service from a local library to the 
schools. This could be done either directly 
to the schools at the request of the local 
library or direct to the local library and it, . 
in turn, reloan the books to the schools. A 
survey of the service that could be secured 
from each established library in the diocese 
indicated their willingness to loan books to 
these schools but also indicated that their 
book collections were not adequate. Re- 
quests for the State Library to supplement 
these local loans were received from 110 
parochial schools which were filled with 
17,915 books. 


ST. JOHN’S SANITARIUM 


One of the most interesting cooperative 
projects during this past biennium was the 
organization of the library in 1944 at St. 
John’s Sanitarium, which is located 7 miles 
east of Springfield. Sister M. Theodine, 
O.S.F., superintendent of the Sanitarium, 
asked advice as to ways and means by 
which the Sanitarium, located outside of 
the city of Springfield, could provide li- 
brary service for its patients. It was sug- 
gested that the book collection on hand be 
carefully checked to weed out the non- 


useable books. The worn volumes, un- 
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suitable and non-readable titles be dis- 
carded and a supplementary collection ‘of 
books from the State Library be provided 
for the patients’ use. A thorough check of 
“books as carriers of infectious diseases” 
was made before allowing any books to be 
loaned to the Sanitarium. (See ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, March, 1945, “Books and 
Infectious Diseases,” page 161.) 


Some members of the State Library staff 
offered, on their own time, their experience 
to assist in developing the library. These 
included five professional members of the 
staff, several stenographers and typists as 
well as four clerks. With these voluntary 
workers, began the work of organizing the 
suitable material at the Sanitarium in such 
a manner as to make it possible for the 
patients to locate the books themselves. 
To supplement the Sanitarium’s collection, 
1,000 books, particularly chosen for the 
type of patients at the Sanitarium, were 
loaned from the State Library. These in- 
cluded volumes of pictorial type for the 
patients who were not inclined toward pro- 
longed effort, books on how to do things 
for those who could use their hands, fiction 
and travel for escape reading and recrea- 
tion, stories and experiences of inspira- 
tional nature. A second phase of the plan 
was the making over of the men’s recrea- 
tion room as the most suitable place for 
the library. New furniture was purchased, 
including a hospital truck with a hundred 
book capacity to be used in taking books 
to the bed patients. This specially de- 
signed truck makes it possible to bring to 
the bed patient service equivalent to that 
received if the patient could go to the 
library. The patients watched the develop- 
ment of the library with interest and made 
suggestions as to the types of reading ma- 
terial they would like. Many gave copies 
of their own books to become part of the 
collection. Through this participation the 
patients felt that they had had a part in 
the project. As now organized, the library 
is able to provide service for all types of 
patients, both those able to go to select 
their own books and those who must have 
books brought to them. Comfortable 


chairs and conveniert tables invite recrea- 
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tion and relaxation for those who are able 
to take advantage of them. 

While bed patients look forward to the 
round of the book truck, the library has 
become an important part in the life of all 
patients and staff. Volunteer workers are 
used to keep the library opened and give 
daily service. 

ARCHIVES 


The most important trend in Illinois 
archives work during the past biennium 
has been an acceleration of the change of 
emphasis from preservation to control of 
records. Unlike other state archives de- 
partments, Illinois has always insisted 
that the primary objective of an archives 
department should be to service records as 
the legal documents without which the 
State departments could not function effi- 
ciently; that the historical qualities in- 
herent in records, though extremely impor- 
tant, are secondary matters in the preserva- 
tion of records. The system of depart- 
mental vaults, inaugurated upon the open- 
ing of the State Archives Building in 1938, 
acknowledged that the archivist has a duty 
towards permanent records which, because 
of the nature of the reference to them, are 
unsuitable for transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Archives Department of the State 
Library. 

Many of the most important legal 
records of the State may never, at least for 
many, many years come into the archives 
proper. At first many State officials were 
disappointed that the Archives Building 
was not a mere storage warehouse. A firm 
policy of selection of records, backed by 
the Secretary of State and the Assistant 
State Librarian, has kept the Archives 
building for its original purpose, namely 
moral and physical protection of the 
State’s permanent records. Department 
heads, when consulting about transfers have 
gradually been educated to an acceptance 
of the Departmental vault program, and 
more and more discuss their record prob- 
lems with the archivist. 

The disappearance of filing equipment 
and storage warehouse facilities from the 
market on account of the war, brought 
realization to everyone that control must 
be gained over the unwilling accumulations 
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of government records. The Archives 
Department of the Illinois State Library 


therefore announced a three-fold program: 


1) To aid officials in selection of use- 
less records for legalized destruction; 

2) To encourage the reduction of the 
bulk of records through substitution 
of microfilm copies for originals 
where suitable; 

3) To encourage more scientific crea- 
tion of records through studies of 
what records are essential to efficient 
administration; through systematic 
and automatic destruction of records 
as they cease to have further value; 
and through transfer of non-current 
records of permanent historical or 
legal value to the State archives. 

Three acts passed by the 1943 General 

Assembly implement this program. 


State Records Commission 


A State Records Commission comprising 
the State Archivist as Chairman, the State 
Historian as Secretary, the State Librarian 
and the respective department and division 
heads to which records under consideration 
appertain, was created. This commission 
considers records proposed as suitable for 
destruction and if all five members are 
agreed that such records have no further 
historical or legal value, the commission 
recommends to the General Assembly that 
authorization be given for destruction of 
the records. Once legislative authorization 
for destruction of specific categories has 
been given, destruction of records in the 
same category created later may be 
authorized by the State Records Commis- 
sion. Several departments so far have 
sought permission to destroy records 
through the State Records Commission. 
Some other departments, it is probable 
have yielded to patriotic calls for scrap 
paper and have already destroyed records 
contrary to the law which forbids destruc- 
tion of any records without specific author- 
ity from the General Assembly. It is 
hoped that these departments can be in- 
duced to get retroactive permission, 
through the State Records Commission, to 
destroy records deemed suitable for de- 
struction. There is nothing in this State 
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Records Commission which prevents any 
department from seeking permissive legis- 
lation independently of the Commission 
but the sharing of responsibility fgr the 
judgment as to the value of records is the 
feature which appeals to a State official. 
Once the initial hump of clearing out ac- 
cumulations of dead records has been 
topped, systematic reduction of records as 
they cease to have value to the State will 
become routine and almost automatic. 

_ The other two Acts passed in 1943, 
sponsored by others but endorsed by the 
State Library authorize county and State 
officials respectively to use microphotog- 
raphy for record purposes. The county Act 
permits the destruction of original records 
of which microfilm copies have been made 
after public notice and hearing by the 
County Board of Commission. The State 
Act requires that legislative permission to 
destroy records after microfilming be 
secured through the State Records Com- 
mission. 

The third part of the program, namely, 
the encouragement of more scientific cre- 
ation of records, is being implemented 
partly through personal contact between 
the archivist and State officials, partly 
through a series of lectures on “Record 
Making” to be given in January, 1945, as 
a part of the In-Service Training Program 
of the Illinois Civil Service Commission. 


Archives and Counties 


Extension service to aid county officials 
in the solution of their record problems was 
instituted with the appointment of a Field 
Visitor for Archives in the autumn of 1942. 
The Illinois State Library offers the fol- 
lowing services to the county officials: 

1. Give free consultation service ypon re- 
quest concerning record problems. 

2. Serves as a medium of exchange be- 
tween offices of the various counties for 
ideas for improving record procedures. 

3. Keeps county officials informed as to 
the latest and best record practices and 
equipment. 

4. Promotes popular interest in and sup- 
port for preservation of county records, 
through articles, speeches, exhibits and 
other publicity. 








5. Cooperates with the respective county 
officials’ associations in collecting re- 
search data for proposed new record 
laws, applicability of the various 
photographic processes, selection of 
records for preferential treatment, etc. 

6. Accepts temporary or permanent de- 
posits of county records, where the 
county is unable to provide proper 
housing for historical records. 

7. Offers the services of its photographic 
laboratory: 

a. Free housing in its film vault for 
microfilm copies of county records 
made as insurance against loss of 
the originals. 

b. Makes microfilm copies of county 
records sent or brought to the 
archives for copying. 

c. Does a limited amount of field 
work in microfilming records. 

d. Makes photostatic copies of county 
records brought to the archives for 
copying. > 

e. Makes photostatic copies for the 
use of the county, upon request, of 
all county records deposited in the 
State Archives. 

f. Advises county officials as to equip- 
ment and applicability of photo- 
graphic processes to county records. 

It is difficult to measure the tangible re- 
sults of the archival field service, but there 
can be no question of its value. Natural 
jealousy least the State were attempting to 
usurp county power has always handi- 
capped the State Archives Department in 
its efforts to work with county officials 
towards better care of archives. The Field 

Visitor has been notably successful in 

bridging this gap so that now county offi- 

cials are beginning to turn to us more and 
more for advice on archival matters. 

Largely this has been accomplished 

through the Field Visitor’s genial person- 

ality and through his performance of many 
acts of personal kindness to individual 
county officers. He has visited practically 
every court house during the past two years 
and has attended most of the regional and 

State meetings of county officials. He 

represented both the State Library and the 

Committee on Local Archives of the So- 
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ciety of American Archivists (of which he 
is a member) at the 1944 meeting of the 
“National County Officials Association, held 
at Syracuse, New York. As a result, that 
Association sent two representatives to the 
1944 meeting of the Society of American 
Archivists, and the Society has been in- 
vited to participate in the program of the 
1945 national meeting of county officials. 
Through the Society of §American 
Archivists we are also cooperating with the 
National Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation in their record program. 

The State Library is receiving helpful 
cooperation from various county and 
township officials’ associations of the State. 
The official magazine of the general state 
organization, Illinois County and Township 
Official, has carried a picture of the State 
Archives Building and has printed the re- 
port of the Syracuse convention written by 
the Field Visitor. 

Open house was held in the Archives 
Building during the state convention of 
county officials in Springfield April 26-28, 
1944. A _ special exhibit was prepared, 
showing methods of certifying microfilm 
and historical documents from every county 
in the State. The archivist addressed the 
Probate Clerks’ Association and the Cir- 
cuit Clerks’ and Recorders’ Association on 
the subject of the applicability of micro- 
photography to county records. 

As in past years, much of the publicity 
by the Archives Department has _ been 
directed towards attracting attention to the 
necessity for better care of county records. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 


The work in the photograpic laboratory 
has been implemented by the acquisition 
of a Recordak machine (C-1 Model) and a 
microfilm drying reel. In answer to re- 
quests photostat copies of the Historical 
Records Survey inventories (all inventories 
of the Illinois Historical Records Survey 
are deposited in the Archives) of Marion, 
Richland, Alexander, Wabash and Ran- 
dolph counties were made. In cooperation 


with the officials of Union, Pulaski, and 
Fulton counties, photostatic copies of early 
deed records, with a microfilm copy for 
deposit in the Archives, were completed. 
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The County Clerk in Carroll County ar- 
ranged for a photostatic copy of the early 
marriage records, depositing with us a 
microfilm copy. A photostatic copy of the 
early plat books of McDonough and 
Whiteside counties were requested by the 
Recorders as an insurance safeguard. 


In order to save the wear and tear on 
the original Lincoln legislative items in the 
Archives, a photostat copy for reference use 
was made. 


Microfilm of the enrolled Laws, 1839- 
1847, was made as an insurance safeguard. 

In order to have an opportunity to get 
first hand information, the problems of 
microfilming very old records that are in 
various states of preservation, a project was 
developed in Alexander and Pulaski coun- 
ties because in these two counties are to 
be found fine examples of very early 
records that are suffering from the lack of 
proper preservation. Some of the records 
are practically illegible because of fading 
ink, disintegration of paper on which they 
are written and improper storage in attics 
or basement rooms where there was damp- 
ness and no ventilation. Some of these 
records were in the 1937 floods in southern 
Illinois. During the biennium 119,410 
microfilm exposures were made and 320 en- 
largements; 7,811 photostats were developed 
and 300 dexigraph cards processed. 


LEGISLATION 


Librarians of the State look to the State 
Library to keep them informed of recent 
and pending legislation, state and national, 
and on important events or programs 
affecting libraries. F 

In 1943, the General Assembly in IIli- 
nois enacted permissive legislation affecting 
libraries. This legislation included: an 
amendment to the county library law to 
increase the tax rate by referendum from 
2% of a mill to 2 mills; an amendment to 
the county law to authorize counties to 
make contracts with existing libraries to 
furnish library service; an Act to authorize 
the creation of public library districts; an 
amendment to the village library Act to 
extend the term of the library directors in 
village under the commission form of gov- 
ernment from three to six years; several 
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amendments to various library laws were 
enacted so as to simplify the language and 
drop obsolete terms. 

Of archival interest were the following: 

An Act permitting the Clerk of the Chi- 
cago Municipal Court to destroy or other- 
wise dispose of records and files other than 
bonds filed and dockets which have been 
obsolete for at least 10 years pertaining to 
actions and proceedings in forcible entry 
and detainer, attachment, garnishment and 
replevin. 

Amending the 1941 Act which permits 
the State Treasurer to burn cancelled bonds, 
notes or other evidence of State indebted- 
ness and interest coupons. The amend- 
ment permits him to sell them as waste 
paper. 

An Act amending Section 404 of the IIli- 
nois Insurance Code provides that five 
years after the conclusion of transactions to 
which they relate, the Director of Insurance 
is authorized to destroy or otherwise dis- 
pose of all clippings, complaints, claim 
files, working papers of examination com- 
panies, examination reports of companies 
made by the insurance advisory officials of 
the states other than Illinois and other files 
void or obsolete. It also authorizes the de- 
struction of similar records and documents 
10 years after the conclusion and trans- 
action to which they relate concerning 
foreign and alien insurance companies. 

Companion Act creating the new Rev- 
enue Department transfers powers in rela- 
tion to the destruction of records as 
passed in 1941 in relation to records of the 
present Department of Finance. 

An Act authorizing the Auditor of Public 
Accounts to destroy all vouchers and cor- 
respondence dated at least 20 years prior 
to the date of such destruction. (Because 
of historical research interest, the State 
Library is asking for all records up to 
1870.) 

An Act authorizing the destruction of 
assessment records in counties of under 
500,000 population after 10 years. (This 
bill we feel is a direct result of the archival 
work the State Library has been doing in 
the counties.) 

An Act permitting the use of micro- 
photography for the reduction of county 
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records. Amendments to this Act provide 
for standards for film and no records cre- 
ated prior to 1870 may be destroyed. The 
State Library is to provide microfilm copies 
for county use of the county records prior 
to 1870 transferred to the library. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES — A monthly 
publication of the State Library (except 
July and August) which serves as a 
medium for public libraries in the State. 
One issue each year is devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the Illinois Library Association; 
another to the statistics of libraries in IIli- 
nois; and at the end of each biennium, one 
includes the Biennial Report of thé State 
Library. 

Two leaflets publicize the services of the 
State Library: The Illinois State Library 
—invites you to make use of its services, is 
distributed to individuals living in areas 
where there is no library service. 


The Illinois State Library —service to 
libraries, explains the services of the State 
Library available to other libraries in the 
State. 

Articles of special interest to librarians 
and administrators of public and school li- 
braries and community leaders, which ap- 
peared in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, were 
issued in reprint form. These included: 

Standards for school library service; 
Weeding the library; Conducting group 
discussion; A report of the school library 
clinics; A report of the discussion clinics; 
Legal provisions for the expansion of 
library service in Illinois. 

In 1943, a loose leaf supplement was is- 
sued to bring to date the Library Laws of 
Illinois in force July, 1941. 

An illustrated article describing the IIli- 
nois State Library and its services was 
published in the Iilinois Blue Book, 1943- 
44, 


LIBRARY QUARTERS 


Last but not least a word must be said 
about the part of the Centennial Building 
housing certain departments of the State 
Library and the one unit of a new State 
Library building housing the several other 
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departments of the library, including the 
archives, [Illinois Documents and _ the 
photographic laboratories. 

The physical plant is now laid out in 
what is believed to be the best arrange- 
ment for the greatest efficiency. Each de- 
partment has good lighting (natural and 
artificial) and is not so crowded that there 
is too much work interference. 

But the space that is now occupied 
limits any future growth and expansion. A 
larger program of service is stymied in the 
present quarters. The Centennial Building, 
as planned, did not allow adequate growth 
for the library which was one of the larger 
units for which it was authorized. No 
consideration was given to the functional 
qualities of the departments to be moved 
to the building. The result is that each 
day much time and effort of each member 
of the staff is lost in traveling from one 
work department to another in order to 
give the service prescribed by law. 

Since 1937, an effort has been made to 
connect the work departments so that in 
as far as possible to eliminate staff traffic. 
This has been accomplished by the shifting 
of work rooms from one floor to another, 
opening up closed doorways, breaking 
through walls in closets, the installation of 
more telephones, and, the rearrangement of 
staff schedule so that service from any 
room of the library is available from 8:30 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M. each day except Sat- 
urday, when all state departments close at 
noon. 

The service-to-the-public departments of 
the library are located on the third floor at 
the West End of the Centennial Building 
and the work offices such as the Adminis- 
trative Office, Order Department, Circula- 
tion Records Department, Catalog Depart- 
ment, the public entrance to the fiction 
book stacks, the Collection Department and 
the Shipping Department are on the second 
and ground floor levels. 

In 1943, the complete book collection, 
including the bound and unbound maga- 
zines, state (other than Illinois) and fed- 
eral documents, was reshelved in order to 
have this material filed in order by sub- 
ject and alphabet. The special technical 


collection which the Illinois Natural His- 
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tory Museum had transferred to the IIli- 
nois State Library in 1921 and is still un- 
cataloged, was shelved in a separate room 
with the hope that in the very near future 
a check could be made of this material and 
some work on it started. 

The Wines Collection of Criminology, a 
gift to the State Library in 1917, was 
again shelved together as provided in the 
acceptance of this gift. 

For more efficient use of the magazine 
collection, an index was made on Kardex of 
all magazines included in the files shelved 
in the stacks, indicating the location of the 
specific magazine file, the years covered 
and any change in title. A Kardex is lo- 
cated on both the lower and top stack 
levels. This is the first time such a list 
had been made available to the staff since 
the library was established. 

After the book collection had been re- 
shelved, the stack room and the ceilings of 
each stack level were painted for the first 
time. When the building was built, this 
painting was not done and the plaster walls 
and the iron structure of the stacks were 
still in the unfinished state—22 years later. 

The painting of the Reference Room, 
which adjoins that of the Illinois State 
Historical Library, was also possible dur- 
ing this biennium as both libraries had 
funds at the same time to do it. Following 
the policy of Secretary of State Edward J. 
Hughes, some redecorating has been done 
each year since 1937. In most cases it is 
the first decorating done in many years. 

During the past biennium, the Admin- 
istrative Office, Circulation Records De- 
partment, Collections Department and the 
Shipping Department were _ redecorated. 
The Catalog Department was moved to the 
hallway on the second floor which was 
renovated and redecorated to house this 
work unit. This is the one department of 
the Library that can be arranged in such 
space as in a long hallway, as each person 
in the department works more or less in- 
dividually. Thus, it was possible to ar- 
range for enough work space for the 14 
full time members of the department and 
still maintain the use of the hallway as a 
connecting link from the east to the west 
side of the building. 
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The color of paint used throughout the 
Centennial Building has been a rather in- 
describable buff. Conscious of the com- 
ment made many times and most recently 
by a G. I. Joe “My conception of tomor- 
row’s library will read something like this— 
wall of glass brick to allow plenty of light 
to enter, comfortable individual chairs 
rather than the prescribed forbidding long 
tables and chairs—and there will be plenty 
of color not too bright but pastel combin- 
ations”—we have chosen the pastel shadings 
of green and yellow as basic colors with 
white ceilings throughout. 


Fluoroscent lights’ were installed in the 
Shipping Room and Collections Depart- 
ment on the ground level, thus bringing to 
these basement rooms the illusion of day- 
light. 


When the Centennial Building was 
planned, no provision was made for rest 
rooms in connection with toilet rooms, and, 
especially now because of transportation 
difficulties, many of our staff do not leave 
the building between 8:30 A. M. and 5:00 
P. M., it was necessary to provide at least 
some of the facilities of a rest room. A 
former closet with a sklight has been 
cleaned out and arranged for emergency 
use. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


During the past biennium—a period of 
World War, of many changes in national 
and state government and civilian life, a 
period of transition in thinking for leaders 
in industries and professions—the State 
Library Advisory Committee was a bulwark 
of strength for the State Librarian and 
members of the staff of the State Library 
when considering the problems (collective 
and individual) of the library, the problems 
of statewide library service, and, the de- 
velopment of the program and plans for 
adequate library service in the State after 
the war period. This group of men and 
women have constantly given of their time 
and their professional assistance (without 
remuneration) to the activities of the 
State Library and it is with the deepest 
appreciation that we thank them for their 
cooperation. 
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STAFF ACTIVITIES 

With a world at war which has touched 
the personal lives of practically all of our 
staff, and, with a staff having a majority in 
the age level indicated as needed for the 
war effort, more leaves of absences were 
granted to staff members than in previous 
bienniums. Resignations because of mar- 
riage or to accept new positions have per- 
sistently caused changes in our regular 
staff. 


Library Institutes 


During the week of August 23-28, 1943, 
an institute on “The Library in the Com- 
munity” was held at the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. The 
program was planned primarily with the 
interest and needs of the public library in 
mind and proved especially attractive to 
administrators and staff members of public 
libraries, school librarians and teachers in 
library schools. 

The program emphasized the sociological 
background and structures of cities, small 
towns and rural regions and the inter- 
relations with library activities; the needs 
of special community agencies and popula- 
tion groups; the nature of community 
service and the obligations imposed by the 
war; and the role and responsibilities of the 
library in the communities of the State. 
The major addresses were delivered by 
Prominent sociologists, political scientists, 
librarians and civic leaders and then there 
was an opportunity for questions and gen- 
eral discussion. 

SG. 6.6 


In August, 1944, the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago con- 
ducted the ninth Institute with the general 
subject “Library Extension; Problems and 
Solutions.” The program was planned as 
a direct attack of one of the greatest prob- 
lems of American librarianship—extension 
of library service to all the people through 
well-organized units of service. This sub- 
ject, of course, was of special interest to 
the State Library. The speakers included 
both library leaders and specialists in 
state and local government, education and 
the general extension field. Among the 
topics considered were: federal aid for 
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libraries in education; the state library 
agency; systems and formulas of state aid 
to libraries and other local functions; the 
pattern of local government and its re- 
lation to library organization; the size of 
the library unit; types of larger units of 
service for libraries, with examples from 
other fields, and such specific topics as li- 
brary co-operation, contracts for library 
service and bookmobiles. 
oe # te @ 

In July, 1943, the University of Illinois 
Library School sponsored a three-day in- 
stitute on “Schools and Public Libraries in 
Wartime.” The aim of the Institute was to 
aid librarians in thinking through and 
solving wartime problems that confront 
them. 

In addition to lectures by distinguished 
librarians, there were discussion sessions, 
arrangements for individual conferences 
with visiting experts and displays of new 
materials for study and examination. 

A special feature of the 1943 Institute 
was a study of community discussion tech- 
niques under the guidance of Professor D. 
E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Each day’s schedule 
was followed by a discussion period, each 
such period illustrating a different method 
of community discussion. The periods 
were then criticized at a summary meeting 
devoted to the problem of community dis- 
cussion as they affect libraries. 

* * * & * 

In June, 1944, the University of Illinois 
again conducted a three-day Institute for 
Illinois librarians. The theme was “The 
Expansion of Library Service.” 

The talks covered all aspects of the sub- 
ject, including the extension of library 
service to areas not now served; the de- 
velopment of new services within the scope 
of the public library’s function, the expan- 
sion and adaptation of existing services to 
meet new needs. 

A special feature of the Institute was a 
series of talks on recent books by Bryce 
Harris, Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Illinois, “Recent books on 
Country Life”; Frederick S. Siebert, Direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, University ° 
of Illinois, “Recent Books of Foreign 
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Correspondents”; Robert B. Downs, direc- 
tor of the Library School, University of 
Illinois, ““Native American Humor.” 

Four members of the library staff at- 
tended each Institute and later at a general 
staff meeting, a report on the conference 
was given. 


* *+ * * * 


Various members of the staff hold office 
and membership on committees of the na- 
tional and state organizations whose in- 
terests are similar to our field of work. 
These include such groups as: 

American Library Association 

American Historical Association 

Illinois Library Association 

Society of American Archivists 

National Association of State Libraries 

Council of National Library Associations 

Community Relations Seminar 

Illinois Education Association 

Illinois Adult Education Association 

Illinois Rural Life Conference 

Illinois Public Education Committee 

U. S. Committee of Economic Develop- 

ment, Library Section 


Catholic Library Association, Illinois 
Unit 

Illinois ‘Chapter, Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 


* * * *& * 


In October, 1943, Miss Elza Robillard de 
Marigny of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was sent 
to Illinois by the Brazilian government 
through the U. S. State Department, to 
study [Illinois archival methods. Illinois 
was chosen as the place of study because 
it has the largest classified state archives in 
the country and the most modern building. 

Annually the Brazilian government holds 
a compeitive examination among the young 
civil service clerks; it is open to men and 
women alike. The twelve or fifteen win- 
ners are sent to the United States. In 
1943 there were fifteen, four women and 
eleven men. They are sent for oné year; 
the time to be spent at a university and 
in traveling. The student must choose 
some phase of public administration to 
study and the choice is left to the individ- 
ual’s preference. 

Although she is the fourth from her 
country to visit the Illinois Archives, Miss 
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Marigny is the first to stay more than a 
few days. Interested in archives, she ap- 
plied for one of the internships in archival 
methods which are offered by the Illinois 
State Library. After studying at the 
American University in Washington, D. C. 
she wanted some practical experience and 
her government granted an extension of 
time so that she might include the prac- 
tical experience of the internships in her 
training. 

Miss Marigny graduated from high 
school, and Collegio S. Paulo in Rio de 
Janeiro which corresponds closely to the 
junior college in the United States. She 
served four years as secretary for a mem- 
ber of the stock exchange market in Rio. 
Under civil service she worked for three 
years in the Post Office of the Brazilian 
government and then was transferred to 
the Collector’s Office of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

We enjoyed very much the time Miss 
Marigny spent with our staff and while her 
primary interest was archival methods, she 
also became very active in the community 
life of Springfield, donating her time and 
services at the USO center as well as her 
blood to the Red Cross bank. She was 
indeed a fine representative of our good 
neighbor, Brazil. 

ec © 2S 


In complying with directives from the 
Office of Defense Transportation prac- 
tically none of the professional conferences 
pertaining particularly to our work have 
been held. The staff have been en- 
couraged though to keep up with the cur- 
rent trends pertaining to our work 
through the bulletins issued by a number 
of groups and organizations. 

Considering the promotional policy which 
has been particularly in effect at the State 
Library since 1935, and the fewer oppor- 
tunities of the staff to continue formal 
studies or travel caused by ODT restric- 
tions, the discontinuance of certain special 
courses in library science were discussed 
with the staff of the Illinois Civil Service 
Commission to consider a program of In- 
Service Training Courses that might be 
given during the winter of 1944-45. As the 
program was considered, the courses will 
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be offered through the Extension Division 
of University of Illinois, and, while, pri- 
marily, to benefit State employees, it was 
decided to open these library science 
courses to any interested person in the 
Springfield area but with the understanding 
there would be no promise of a position in 
the libraries in the area. In these days of 
labor shortages, when it is not always pos- 
sible to get trained library workers, the 
need for a course “to train clerical and sub- 
professional staff members in the basic 
principles and techniques of American li- 
brary service” is more imperative now than 
ever before. 

Certain of the professional members of 
our staff are interested in a course “to bring 
latest information about library policies 
and techniques” to their attention. It is 
planned that the courses open in October, 
1944. (For detailed report of the courses, 
see ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, April, 1945, 
page 198.) 


IN MEMORIAM 

Early in the biennium, Jack Dempsey, 
who left the library to join the navy and 
was trained as a bomber pilot, was reported 
lost in action. 

The staff and clientele of the library 
were shocked and deeply grieved at the 
very sudden death of the State Librarian, 
Secretary of State Edward J. Hughes, in 
June of 1944. 

Mr. Hughes as State Librarian brought 
to that office varied experience and educa- 
tion. After studying law for several years 
he turned to engineering as a profession 
and later served twelve years in the State 
Senate. In 1933 he became Secretary of 
State and State Librarian. In 1935 he was 
responsible for the creation of the first 
state-aid grant of $600,000 to the tax- 
supported public libraries in Illinois at a 
time when library incomes were depleted. 
So that the administration of this fund 
would provide the greatest benefit to the 
libraries participating he asked that a 
committee of librarians be named by the 
Illinois Library Association to advise him 
in this expenditure. In the same year he 
sponsored an appropriation for the con- 
struction of the first unit of an adequate 
building for the State Library—this unit to 
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house the archives of the State including 
the semi-current as well as the non- 
current records. In 1937 he began the 
reorganization and coordination of the vari- 
ous divisions of the State Library as pro- 
vided in the Statutes of 1921 following the 
advice and recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee. This project was com- 
pleted June 24, 1944, just four days before 
his death. In 1939 the State Library law 
was recodified and the Advisory Committee 
established. 

During his administration the library 
laws of Illinois were amended so that they 
are applicable to the ever changing condi- 
tions and it is now legally possible to pro- 
vide the ways and means “to make reading 
materials available and accessible to every 
citizen in this state.” 

Mr. Hughes was greatly beloved by those 
who were privileged to work with him, for 
his patience, his fairness, his kindness and 
understanding. To these and numerous 
others in library and archival work his 
passing is a keen personal loss. 


NEW STATE LIBRARIAN 

On June 30, 1944, Richard Yates Rowe 
was appointed Secretary of State and 
State Librarian by Governor Dwight H. 
Green to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the Honorable Edward J. Hughes. 

Mr. Rowe, a member of an old distin- 
guished family in Illinois, was born in 
Jacksonville, where he received his early 
education. He was graduated from the 
University of Illinois and served in World 
War I. As a resident of Jacksonville he 
took an active part in community activities, 
having served as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. His interest in the educa- 
tional institutions of the community has 
been manifest by his twenty-five years of 
membership on the Board of Trustees of 
MacMurray College. Since 1941 Mr. Rowe 
has served as Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Budgetary Commission. 


STAFF 
Richard Yates Rowe, Secretary of State 
and State Librarian 
Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Libra- 
rian 
Margaret C. Norton, Archivist 
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Charlotte Ryan, Chief, Extension Service 

Harriet M. Skogh, Chief, General Refer- 
ence 

Charles D. Anderson, in charge Shipping 
Department 

Jean Andrews, 
partment 

A. Reed Attora, Clerk, Shipping Depart- 
ment 

Dorothy Bailey, in charge Illinois Docu- 
ments Department 


Assistant, Reference De- 


Frances Information 
Center 

Mrs. Estelle S. Baird, Assistant, Periodical 
Department 

Mrs. Margaret Barrows, 
Reference Department 

Edgar Bish, Clerk, Bookstacks 

C. Kenneth Blood, Field Visitor, Archives 

Sue Bowles, in charge Order and Book- 
keeping Department 

Nellie Bredehoft, Assistant, Adult Educa- 
tion Department 

Esther Bryant, Assistant, Catalog Depart- 
ment 

Dorothy Bundy, 
Office- 

Loretta Byrne, Clerk, Bookstacks 

Celeste Cour, Clerk, Catalog Department 

Hugh A. Daniels, Driver, Bookmobile 

Clara A. Davies, in charge Catalog Depart- 
ment 

Myrtle Deason, Field Visitor, Public Libra- 
ries 


Bailey, in charge, 


Stenographer, 


Assistant, Publications 


Dieckhaus, 
State Librarian 
Mrs. Helen Dirksen, Clerk, Illinois Docu- 
ments Department 

Mrs. Marie Ennis, Clerk, Information Desk 

Kathleen Gaffigan, Stenographer, Adult 
Education Department 

Fern Garrett, in charge Reference Depart- 
ment 


Vonnetti Deputy Assistant 


Mrs. Geraldine Graham, Typist, Catalog 
Department 

Mrs. Mary Louise Gross, Clerk, Collections 
Department 

Marinus Hansen, Photographer (microfilm), 
Archives 

Fay Hart, Assistant, Catalog Department 
(U. S. Documents) 
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Mrs. Kitchell Hawk, Assistant, Circulation 
Records Department 

Winfred Helm, Clerk, Bookstacks 

Mary Eileen Hodalski, Clerk, Collections 
Department 

Mrs. Vivian Howard, in charge Collections 
Department 

Icko Iben, Assistant, Archives 

Jessie P. Jenks, in charge Adult Education 
Department 

Iva Ruth Jones, Assistant, Loan Desk 

Margaret Kavanaugh, Stenographer, Cata- 
log Department ; 

Mrs. Mary E. Keefe, Clerk, Catalog De- 
partment 

Thomas Kenny, Clerk, Shipping Depart- 
ment 

Eloise Kissinger, in charge Art Department 

Alma Lundeen, Field Visitor, School Libra- 
ries 

John Raymond McCarthy, 
Department 

Mrs. Florence McFadden, Clerk, Archives 

Mrs. Pauline McMullen, Clerk, Circulation 
Records Department 

Helen McWethy, Assistant, Reference De- 
partment 

Ruth Mills, Assistant, Order Department 

Mary Ellen Moyer, Assistant, Catalog De- 
partment 

Grace M. Murray, Assistant, Reference De- 
partment 

Walter E. Myers, Assistant, Reference De- 
partment 

Florence Nichol, in charge Loan Desk 

Amelia Osterholtz, Clerk, Order Depart- 
ment 

Grace Phillips, Assistant, Catalog Depart- 
ment 

Aileen Rabjohns, Assistant, Catalog De- 
partment (State Documents) 

Agnes T. Reagan, Clerk, Telephone and 
Mail Desk 

Mrs. Marie Roberts, Stenographer, Exten- 
sion Service Department 

Mrs. Anna M. Robeson, Clerk, Periodical 
Department 

Carole Russell, Clerk, Catalog Department 

Valentina Santarelli, Stenographer, Admin- 
istrative Office 

Emma Scheffler, Cataloger, Archives 


Clerk, Order 
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Mrs. Bertha Schroeppel, Assistant, Book- 
mobile 

Abraham Sellers, Clerk, Shipping Depart- 
ment 

Dorothy Shinoske, Assistant, Collections 
Department 

Annabel Smith, in charge Circulation 
Records Department 

Theresa Sommers, Stenographer, Circula- 
tion Records Department 

Joe Elmer Souza, Clerk, Shipping Depart- 
ment 

William Staab, Clerk, Periodical Depart- 
ment 

Mrs. Pansy Stevens, Assistant, Art Depart- 
ment 

Mary Sullivan, Assistant, Loan Desk 

Gloria Taylor, Clerk, Circulation Records 


Department 

Mrs. Betty Thomas, Clerk, Catalog De- 
partment 

Miriam Wetherbee, Assistant, Collections 
Department 


S. Ambrose Wetherbee, Document Archiv- 
ist and Classifier (Archives) 

Mrs. Dorothy Hurst Watt, Assistant, Loan 
Desk 

Mrs. Maude Wooddell, Typist, Archives 

Edith English Woods, Clerk, Circulation 
Records Department 


* *+ * * 


Continued analyses of the program and 
activities of the Illinois State Library in- 
dicated the clear and intensive thinking of 
the members of the Advisory Committee 
when they recommended wording for this 
particular section of the State Library Act. 

The basic functions are set down in out- 
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line form to be motivated with whatever 
means of implementation available. If the 
prediction of limited localized unemploy- 
ment is borne out by developments, the 
further inevitable shifts of populations, the 
accelerated return of veterans to civilian 
life and the effect of continued wartime 
strains on children, young people and 
adults will undoubtedly mean a continued 
and intensified need for various types of 
social and community service. 

In developing the program and plans of 
adequate library service in the period fol- 
lowing the war and taking into considera- 
tion the reports of thousands of G. I.’s as 
to what they expect in library service, the 
recommendation is made that in Illinois 
the libraries must be places where every- 
one is welcome and comfortable; places 
where suggestions for better service are 
acted upon; places where information can 
be obtained and knowledge received. 
Above all, they should be community cen- 
ters where each individual has the oppor- 
tunity to participate in that which he is 
interested—in other words, a People’s 
College. 


With this in mind, the activities for the 
State Library for the next biennium must 
emphasize in its program the assistance to 
“local libraries in their plans of coopera- 
tion for better work and services in their 
communities and to loan them books and 
other materials in furtherance of this ob- 
jective,” and, “be ready to help local 
groups in developing a program by which 
library service can be arranged for in 
rural communities and rural schools with- 
out such service.” 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 
(October 1, 1942-September 30, 1944) 


Adult Education activities 


NINN NN I NN igs lac ycun’sb sci! ce pl wal Sowa isinlone wwe omen 1,121 

IE Nat ahs nial ic aa whe Gat Na RAUL ANS WR KAN EH Rd EEE abe waknee 8,638 

I I A et ee ts cia ak Papa aici 442 
Art material lent 

eo sine a. ak nm Rhea a Aare wa RL were aad eens maria manele 61,130 
Reference requests 

ETN has aiasin we oaee ha Ak wR NR ae a ea ee wh ee ee ee ae 6,522 

ao als cues i Sel eenn eae RE ake Keay wale cua 1,829 

aha hacharsh rill isaac A ah sek WA ce RO a ae 2,289 

General requests (including collections).............cccceccccccccccececs 56,085 

Bibliographies compiled and revised (exclusive of Reading Courses)........ 364 
Reading material lent 

ES SE ere ne ee aaa ge One GRE ren eRe eee re 123,634 

ao. lak chaueine nl hw Ge ae ae pace 630,858 

NE a sic adn wep Ae hoes eek bode ged eed hens eeaeee enue 50,066 
i ru 8 GAC Woh GRO a wh Ra GO RS 27,810 
ny ey ae os Siew or bese leme wie a. dimieie aw Seer eae 213 
Consultant Service 

ee i es cigs paw dss Seed nee bok RAMA ee Kew ee ab aaseaks 138 

a cach ewdind.<s6 bance cicned SO08 ku 6h Sid OER Reon 93 

en es (SIN, 5 50, sa 056 Re Rsebacnseeesneeeeaneews 174 
The Catalog 

cas a sain ok wh Rue Ae kok ihe a hp a ae Red eihia ee wile 50,854 

Items recatalogued (including old material never processed).............. 8,562 
Staff 

NE ik eee dina ae ed ake Aaa A eae ee aa ee a eek eS Mba w aed 80 

NN a aa ee tg NG mde Ga malls TA I Pe I ct te Sk na Tote 1 

RESOURCES 
(As of September 30, 1944—not including archival material) 

ee a SR Ia 8 5% 6:0 8 cininin bn 00000554 4455005 60 ee wee ceehews 220,901 
Documents and pamphlets........ POT OTT TTT ee rT eRe ee 303,827 
I Nek i aaah Sa a ered ia kde al lava 1a RN RO Oe ir cS a 29,776 


SE NED, a. vee cen ak sh ekd ds Kone 2d eed eons bad snwanedueeepamennenen 









